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Living the Immortal Life 


From an Easter Sermon 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 
INSTEAD of the doubtful refrain, “‘If there is no other life, pitch this 


one high,” we exclaim, “Pitch this life high, and its eternal character 

will be revealed.” If you would know that God is and that he is good, 
live as though you were living ‘‘under his eye and by his power.’’ Such a 
life will vindicate itself and also the conviction upon which it is based. 
If you would appreciate the beauty and grandeur of the Christ life, follow 
in his steps,—live as he would have us live, love as he would have us love, 
serve as he would have us serve. Such a life is its own justification and its 
own sufficient reward. ; 


If you would experience the power of the endless life, live as though 
you were to live forever, and that power will be disclosed. Live for this 
day only, as though life were simply a matter of what we shall eat and what 
we shall drink and wherewithal we shall be clothed, and it will be easy 
to convince ourselves. that this life is all in all. We shall agree with the 
‘man on the street. But live each day, as the philosophers say, under the 
aspect of eternity, with a consciousness of its eternal values, and it will 
pene ee the reality of the faith that springs eternal in the human 

reast. 


Then all fear of death will be swallowed up in the consciousness of life. 
We shall live our lives from day to day knowing that our ultimate destiny 
is in our own hands. “We are the masters of our fate: we are the captains 
of our souls.” And we shall lay ourselves down for our last sleep without 
ts or dread, knowing that we shall be satisfied when we awake in His 
ikeness. 
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Forward, Five Years 


O HAVE LIVED in both the first and the sec- 

ond century of organized Liberal: religion in 
America will be a happy record to trasmit to our 
children. To have had a part in proclaiming the 
gospel which is as dear as life itself, will mean 
more and more to free spiritual people as the dec- 
ades pass. That faith called Unitarian, hallowed 
by us who declare it—and who would live it—is 
marching on! Some morning, if we faint not, the 
light of it will make a golden rim of the world’s 
horizon, and on that day the sons and daughters 
of God, as they are called by the fathers, will shout 
for joy. A great religion always causes exultation 
in the world. As we turn to the presentment of 
the needs for moving forward, in the article “Turn- 
ing Together into the New Century,” we will read 
eagerly with our understanding, and prepare for 
the renewing of our mission to mankind for the 
next five years. 


Not Giving, Serving 


PeeE SCHRIEB of uncommon judgment takes 
exception to our criticism of the missionary’s 
saying, “Be Christlike—give thyself,” which we 
called “fatuous and sanctimonious.” We do not 
believe it is Christian to give oneself, but rather 
to serve one’s fellows. To make this the rule of 
life means of course that our fellows also serve us. 
We accept the Golden Rule, the great principle of 
mutualism, and is it not illusory for people to talk 
of “giving themselves”? They do nothing of the 
kind. They serve and are served. That is, they 
receive in some terms—material, moral, spiritual 
—a compensation for their service. Jesus served. 
Hence his greatness. We do not like the melo- 
dramatic way of some of our so-called orthodox 
friends. They have grandiloquent sayings. “Giv- 
ing oneself.” Impossible. We make allowance 
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for the poetry of language, and yet prefer service 
of our fellows to giving ourselves, because we have 
to. It is a spiritual rock. And it is an affectation 
of saintliness for Christians to disparage other re- 
ligions and to assume they in their own members 
have “something on” the rest of the world. Chris- 
tianity, that is to say, is service not only, but the 
spirit of brotherhood, which is in fact the founda- 
tion of service and the heart of the true proposition 
of “doing unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” We delight in this law of the Lord. 


Easter Worth Having 


EASTER, we are told, is not a dogma. To lay 

stress upon creed now, of all times in the 
spiritual calendar, were most false to Christianity. 
How true is this? Our religion, it is said, did not 
begin as a dogma. It began, we are frequently re- 
minded, as a person, a man among men. And 
steadily with the ages, we have substituted doc- 
trines for experiences, the theological letter for 
the religious spirit, a dialectic for a person, and 
now see what you see! Christianity is in a sorry 
state. 

How many people accept this kind of reasoning, 
to give it a dignified name? How many accept 
the conclusion? It seems to us nothing but shoddy 
in the woof of the garment of so-called orthodox 
religion. Any one who knows history smiles at 
the pining for the good old days. They never 
were, aS a matter of fact. It is notably true of 
religion. The beginnings of Christianity are not 
to be compared with the Christianity that now is. 
And all the gain has been because of the gain in 
intelligence in the race. The only progress that 
comes to civilization comes because we are able 
to get at the facts of life and apply them effectually 
to the service of our fellows. 

It is the glory of Easter that it bodies forth a 
fact, and that fact is threefold,—Life, Light, and 
Liberty. That is very interesting because we do 
not always see that life must have light and lib- 
erty. It is true of the children of men and it is 
no less true of things that grow in the soil, as a 
flower. John Burroughs tells of finding a fresh 
fissure in the concrete sidewalk as he was strolling 
in a Western town. He looked more closely with 
his seeing eye, and behold, a fist-like head of a 
wild sunflower plant showing green. Burroughs 
said Life would have its way. The seed died and 
the sprout came, and the push, push upward 
finally broke the adamant because Life must have 
Light, and then Liberty; it must breathe the free 
air, rise upward, higher and higher. 

That is a casual—and universal—symbol of 
Easter. Our lesson is, or ought to be, that we only 
get the full thrill of the spiritual reality when we 
sit down and get our thoughts together on this 
subject. John Burroughs rejoiced because he 
understood. An unthinking person knows no such 
joy of Easter as an intelligent person knows. And 
while you may not care to call your thoughts dog- 
mas, the fact is they are your beliefs, your creed, 
your theology. 

The difference between savages and civilized 
people is the difference between thoughtlessness 
and thought, between unchanging superstitions 
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and reasonable ideas, a theology of and for one’s 
religion. Christianity was never without dogma. 
As a matter of historic record, Jesus was the first 
Christian theologian, and his intimations of the 
meaning of what we call Easter are among the car- 
dinal elements in his theology. “I am come that 
they may have life and have it more abundantly.” 
“While ye have the light, walk in the light.” “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” The religion worth having is a religion 
with sound theology. 


- Deadly Motor Traffic 


“Ne EW AND GRAVE problem has come to our 
time in the deadly motor traffic in city streets 
and on highways. In one commonwealth of which 
we have intimate knowledge, the alleged failure 
of the courts rightly to deal with careless and 
drunken drivers who run down and kill pedes- 
trians has become such an outrageous dereliction 
of public duty, according to the persistent outcry, 


as to arouse all the newspapers and to threaten 


the bench itself with reproach. One judge after 
another has been openly charged with violating 
the law requiring imprisonment for second-time 
offenders. We are shocked at this widespread as- 
sault upon the judiciary, for this is our supposed 
impregnable civic sanctity. We have never heard 
anything like it. Whether or not it is just, cer- 
tainly the sentiment of the people does not rise up 
to refute the alleged judicial shortcoming. 
Something must and shall be done, because the 
dangers increase with the increase in the number 
of vehicles. In the Atlantic Monthly for March, 


* George W. Anderson, who as a Federal judge is not 


involved in the criticism, says the figures as to 
motor slaughter and maiming in this country are 
not complete, but he estimates that there were 


- 17,000 fatal accidents in 1924, or about 43 a day. 


The non-fatal accidents were about 500,000. He 
expects an increase of accidents with the improve- 
ment of rural roads, which will invite greater rate 
of speed, and the more rapid movement of cars in 
city streets between the increasing number of en- 
forced stops. 

The writer is an authority on traffic, and his 
statement that the rate permitted to country road 
travel is 35 miles an hour is startling; that of the 
city, he says, is not much less. He concludes: 
“Our streets are unfit for the use to which they 
must be put by the confusing mixture of pedes- 
trians, motor cars, busses, and—on some of them 
—trolley cars. The situation is almost intoler- 
able.” It seems to us the problem rests not pri- 
marily upon the courts. It must be dealt with, 
in the light of Judge Anderson’s article, further 
back. New conditions should bring new traffic 
regulations, and the best brains ought to deal with 
this overwhelmingly difficult subject. 


Control of Industry 


io. bought a great motor-car plant the 


other day, and the announcement said they 
would manufacture cars. Bankers have bought 
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over and for years have run railroads, or at any 
rate have got the credit or blame for it. These facts 
suggest the great change which has come over our 
whole industrial, commercial, and economic life. 
THE REGISTER is concerned not so much with the 
effect of it on wealth, but on commonwealth; not, 
that is, with money, but with mankind. Our busi- 
ness is not economic chiefly, but spiritual. 

It has been only a recent development that bank- 
ers have become controllers of every variety of 
big business. How has this come about? - The 
answer is given by President Hadley in his lec- 
tures on “The Conflict between Liberty and Equal- 
ity.” Industry is more and more concentrated and 
combined, and it depends more and more upon con- 
centrated capital. Capitalists as lenders thus 
come to control vast industries, displacing the men 
specially trained in production. The master of 
the situation is not, he says, the skillful work- 
man and manufacturer, but the judge of the market 
and the adviser of what and how much to produce. 
In other words, the merchant and the banker are 
to-day one person, in the vaster enterprises; and 
while the effect has been, in the opinion of some, 
to stabilize industry and to increase profits, it has 
also created serious social consequences in the 
delimitation of the liberty and initiative of in- 
numerable men who hitherto have gone ahead with 
their own smaller establishments. There is no 
doubt of it, says Dr. Hadley, “it has put the con- 
trol of industry into the hands of men who are 
primarily merchants.” 

Of the ethical consequences, Dr. Hadley says that 
since success is no longer “primarily the result 
of skilled work, but of skilled buying and selling,” 
business “is no longer an education in doing as 
much as you could for others, but in getting as 
much as you could out of others.” He declares, 
“The moral effect of making money by skillful sell- 
ing is never quite so good as that of making it by 
skillful work.” 


Giving Away Success 


ITERARY SEWAGE is not the only nasty 
stuff on the news stands. How about these 
memory and will-power magazines? They are the 
mental frauds of tricksters who will take an in- 
competent and run him through a few lessons to 
victory and $25,000 a year. The whole business 
buncombe which the promoters and advertisers 
put over on the vain and gullible, who are a con- 
siderable part of the population, is well described 
by Irwin Elder, in the Century. He says, 


The urban body to-day is as ready as the forest mind of 
20,000 years ago to turn to a formula, a certainty, a guaran- 
teed relief and salvation. The central faith, perhaps, that 
underlies most of these magics of the new age is the belief 
in the efficacy of “psychology.” The subway news stands 
are littered with a bastard crew of magazines bally- 
hooing brain power, will power, thought power, or per- 
sonality plus. For fifteen cents the copy, one can have 
chaos turned into character, wobbliness into will, lassitude 
into dynamics, passiveness into “pep.’’ Just as soup is not 
only made for profit in factories, but given away in soup 
kitchens, so will power, personality, brains, and success are 
being given away by benevolences. . . . A large-scale busi- 
ness has been made out of the ancient and agreeable super- 
stition that beggars who wish hard enough may ride. 


The Best is Not Like the Worst 


A Jew gives dramatic account of two very different countries 


Soria, BuLGARIA. 


AVING OBSERVED the treatment of 

“the little peoples” in that wide sweep 
from the Baltic to the Bosporus, a com- 
missioner of the Zionist Organization in 
Warsaw told me a while ago the story of 
his experiences. The observer is Ber- 
nard Singer, a lithe, keen-faced Jew of 
Russian origin, who tells his story in an 
agreeable voice and frequently breaks out 
in dramatic gestures. 

At the end of the two hours’ narrative 
of his experiences I felt as if I had been 
sitting in the darkened auditorium of a 
New York theater in which a great human 
drama was being presented, a kind of 
drama that might have been written by 
Augustus Thomas at his best or Eugene 
O’Neill at his most modern. Not even 
the fact that he was telling his story in 
a language which I know only imper- 
fectly, the Russian, detracted a particle 
from its interest. My feeling that this 
slight, rather nervous observer had been 
through “darkest Europe” and had seen 
the sufferings of many races thrust under 
alien sovereignties by hands building— 
or presumed to be building—the world’s 
structure of peace, invested his personal- 
ity with stirring interest. 

At the end of his narrative Singer said, 
in summing up the things that he had 
seen and heard: 


“THE MINORITIES are best off under 
the Czechoslovakian flag. They are 
worst off under the Roumanian flag. In 
Czechoslovakia, the minorities—all except 
the Germans, who find it difficult to ac- 
custom themselves to a position of equal- 
ity with their former subjects, the Czecho- 
slovakians, or Czechs—have no complaints 
of unequal treatment to make. It is a 
remarkable fact that one of the newest 
states in the family of nations is also 
perhaps the most advanced in its treat- 
ment of peoples subjected to its rule. If 
Czechoslovakia stands for peace interna- 
tionally, it also most emphatically stands 
for peace at home. This domestic har- 
mony it has assured by removing every 
cause for grievances on the part of 
Slovaks, Ukrainians, Sub-Carpathians, 
Jews, Magyars, and even Germans, with 
whom only six years ago they were locked 
in a life-and-death struggle. There is 
no religious pressure, no language pres- 
sure, no- racial pressure in Czechoslovakia. 

“If fifty Jews, or Magyars, or Ukrain- 
ians, present a request for a school con- 
ducted chiefly in their own language, they 
get the school as a matter of course. The 
foreign-language school is established 
and conducted with public funds as a 
matter of routine. The establishment 
of such a school is never made a question 
of policy on the part of the government. 
It is established as a matter of law. The 
only economic pressure exercised falls 
equally on Czechoslovaks and minorities, 
whatever their nationality may be. Chief 
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among these economic problems is the 
land distribution. But in this problem, 
as in all others, the pressure falls equally 
on large landholders of all nationalities.” 

Mr. Singer’s testimony to Czechoslo- 
vakian fairness in the solution of the 
agrarian question was especially interest- 
ing to me in view of similar information 
which I had only recently received from 
another source. 

“And now,” continued this observer of 
the lives of minorities on the spot, “let 
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PRAGUE’S CHIEF LIBERAL 
PREACHER 


Norbert Capek, Unitarian leader in the-~ 
eapital of Czechoslovakia, who speaks to 
thousands of his people, is visiting the 
ehurches in America in this Centenary 


year, and is arousing their ardor by the 
direct and elemental force of his spirit- 
ual zeal and understanding 


us turn to the other extreme in the treat- 
ment of subject racial groups. The other 
extreme in the scale of civilization is 
Roumania. To begin with, it must be 
clearly understood that Roumania is the 
most corrupt state in Hurope, and per- 
haps there is none more corrupt in Asia. 
Whatever Roumania’s foreign policies 
may be, her enforcement of laws at home 
—in short, her internal government—is 
as bad as it can be. Even the execution 
of the simplest police regulation is hope- 
less. You can buy anything, legal or il- 
legal, if you are willing to pay enough 
for it. For example, I was forbidden to 
travel north into Bessarabia, the province 
on which Soviet Russia has her eyes 
fixed. Very well, when the high police 
official took away my Polish passport and 
told me I could not proceed into Bes- 
sarabia, I promptly offered another police 
official a modest number of lei, and in- 
formed him that I wished to travel to 


Kishineff. He said, ‘Certainly,’ issued 
the necessary papers, and I went my way 
without hindrance. 


“When you understand the fact that * 


there is no law in Roumania—and hardly 
a service of any kind—that cannot be 
purchased money down, you will under- 
stand much of the suffering to which all 
the minorities are subjected. Even in 
old Roumania, they are closing the 
schools of the minorities, as well as their 
churches, their literary societies, reading- 
rooms, and cultural institutions of every 
sort. As for the new provinces, like Tran- 


sylvania, Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Do- | 


brudja, the Roumanian authorities, under 
the leadership of the Roumanian National 
Orthodox Church, seem to have under- 


taken a deliberate campaign to suppress © 


education of any sort. They have closed 
the schools in Transylvania, for instance, 
on the assumption that they would give 
the peoples of Transylvania better Rou- 
manian schools—as if Roumania could 
possibly open any schools in Transylva- 
nia that could begin to compare with the 
German or Hungarian schools closed 
there. But even the Roumanian schools 
the governinent has not opened. Any- 
body who has seen the undermanned 
schools of old Roumania will readily un- 
derstand why this has not been done. 
All the new provinces of Roumania, 
which under Austro-Hungarian rule had 
excellent schools and universities, and 
even under Russian tsaristic rule had 
adequate educational facilities, practically 


have no means of educating their youth. - 


This part of the Balkan area is lapsing 
back into savagery. 


“YOU HAVE HEARD MUCH, in the 
Roumanian press, of Bolshevik outreach- 
ings and designs in Bessarabia. I under- 
stand fully the economic disaster that 
Bolshevism implies. But I cannot con- 
ceive of Bessarabia, even under a full 
and unmodified Bolshevik régime, being 
worse off in any respect than it is now. 
Eyen Transylvania and Bukowina would 
be better off under a Bolshevik adminis- 
tration than it is under Roumanian, As 


for the Jews in Roumania, well, Rou- 


mania has just the sort of Jews she de- 
serves, just as England, for instance, 
has the sort of Jews she deserves, the 
sort of Jew of whom Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the British high commissioner in Pales- 
tine, is an excellent example. I must 
add that if there is any nation under 
whose rule minorities are as fairly 
treated as by the Czechoslovakian people, 
that nation is the Bulgarian. I cannot 
tell you how the Jugoslavians and the 
Greeks treat their minorities, because I 
have not been there yet and am on the 
way now. I hope my opportunities for 
observation in both countries will be as 
good as they have been so far through- 
out my tour of first-hand study of the 
conditions under which minorities are 
living.” a, 


- This do and thou shalt live—LUvKE x. 28. 


‘ASTER makes its appeal to the ‘minds 
J~ and hearts of men because of its 
prophetic character. It is the great fes- 
tival Sunday of the church year. Christ- 
mas looks toward the past. It commemo- 
rates something that has been. Easter 
looks toward the future. It reminds us 
of something that is yet to be. “Christ is 
risen; we too shall rise.” This is its glad 
refrain. 

One pathetic feature of this Easter hope 
is that it is held most tenaciously by 
those who believe that Jesus was God, 
which, if true, would utterly invalidate 
their claim to a like destiny. A risen 
God is no proof of the rising of men and 
women. The expectation that we are to 
be heirs, with him, of the life immortal 
must rest upon the conviction that he 
was a man of flesh and blood like our- 
selves. No God masquerading in the 
flesh, a mere play-actor upon the cosmic 
stage, can give us this assurance. But if 
Jesus was “a man like us,” we have a right 
to assume that, if he lives forever, we can 
never die. To the oft-repeated question 
“why Unitarians observe Easter,” we can 
reply that they alone cherish a concep- 
tion of Jesus which is capable of making 
the Easter faith effective. 

In the passage from which the above 
text is taken, the young lawyer’s ques- 
tion and the reply of Jesus represent two 
distinct attitudes toward the problem of 
the immortal life. One was thinking of 
duration. He had found life so good that 
he wished to prolong it forever. The 
other was thinking of quality. If we so 
live that it is worth while for God to per- 
mit us to live forever, we may trust Him 
to find the means. One asks, “What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?” The other 
replies, “This do and thou shalt realize 
that thou art already living the eternal 
life.’ He could say with Lyman Abbott, 
“TY had rather be mortal and have a right 
to immortality, than be immortal and not 
be worthy of immortality.” 


- 


Not long ago I was talking with a friend 
about the apparent indifference to the 
chureh and to organized religion displayed 
_ by otherwise respectable and highly re- 

spected men. I had broached the subject 

deliberately because I knew that he was 
not a regular church attendant and was 
associated with a group of men of similar 
habit. He declared that their attitude 
was due to no opposition to organized 
religion or lack of sympathy with religious 
ideals, but to lack of faith in the church 
as the interpreter of those ideals. “Do 
you know,” he added, “that the average 
man on the street is without any com- 
-pelling faith in God or in Christ or in 
the future life?’ Further conversation 
revealed that he had convinced himself 
that God is a creation of the pious imagi- 
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An Easter Sermon 
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nation, that Jesus was a self-deluded Gal- 
ilean peasant, and that this life is all 
in all. Three score years and ten, more 
or less, and.then the end. 

I find it difficult to believe that this 
represents the attitude of all or even a 
majority of those who are indifferent to 
the church. Such indifference may be 
traced to a variety of causes. And yet 
the existence in any community of even 
a considerable nuriber of men and women 
who entertain such opinions concerning 
the fundamental teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion constitutes a challenge which 
we cannot ignore. Even if there were 
no God, no Christ, no future life—grant 


that the church has been mistaken at all - 


of these points,—civilization cannot afford 
to repudiate the ideals of life and conduct 
for which the church has stood. And if it 
has not been mistaken, if it has glimpsed 
great truths which one day will receive 
more adequate expression, civilization can- 
not afford to become indifferent to the one 
institution which has dedicated itself un- 


reservedly to the establishment and 
promulgation of these truths. 
“Christ,” some one says, “was human as we 


ure’, 
No judge eyes us from heaven, our sin to sean: 
We live no more when we have done our span.” 
“Well then, for Christ,’ thou answerest, “who 
can care?” 


So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 
“Hath man no second life ?—Pitch this one high ! 
Sits there in heaven no judge, our sin to see ?— 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 
Was Christ a man like us ?—Ah, let us try 

If we, then, too, can be such men as he.” 


iH 


This is the only valid conclusion if the 
man on the street is right. It is the con- 
clusion to which we are driven irresistibly 
by the logic of human experience. If 
there is no other life, then this life must 
be pitched at its highest if it is to be 
worth while. Faith in God gives to virtue 
an added incentive, but the virtuous life 
is of intrinsic worth, irrespective of this 
faith. Loyalty to Jesus makes it easier 
to live the good life, but the good life is 
rendered no less imperative by the absence 
of that loyalty. Belief in another life 
helps to reconcile us to the disappoint- 
ments and failures of this, but the lack 
of such a faith affords no sanction for 
living this life upon anything but the 
highest level. Even if God is a fiction, 
Christ a delusion, the future life a dream, 
we cannot dispute Browning’s verdict. 


It’s wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 


But what if the man on the street is not 
right? What if the church, in its age-long 
quest for truth, has not been following 
a will-o’-the-wisp, but has been drawing 
eyer nearer to the eternal verities? Must 
we not accept the poet’s conclusion? 


iving the Immortal Life — 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after last returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed. 


The reply which Jesus gave to the young 
lawyer’s question is in harmony with this 
conclusion. “This do and thou shalt live.” 
If we might venture a paraphrase we 
could say: “Waste no time in vain con- 
jectures and idle speculations concern- 
ing the life to come. Live the life that 
now is in such a way that an eternity 
of it will be worth while. Then you 
may be assured that an eternity will 
be given. The life immortal does not 
need to be argued. Assume it and it will 
prove itself.” This truth needs to be em- 
phasized repeatedly in the face of the 
world’s skepticism and unbelief. There 
was never a time when there was such a 
persistent demand for some inescapable 
evidence of the immortality of the soul. 
This is one of the results of the Great 
War. The multitude of our dead, their 
extreme youth, the tragic nature of their 
going, compelled us to alter our attitude 
toward death. Whatever we might think 
of others, we refused to think of these as 
dead. They were alive forevermore. The 
result was an increased desire to pene- 
trate the veil of mystery which had al- 
ways shrouded this familiar experience. 
We welcomed evidence of survival from 
whatever source, and experienced a new 
interest in the supernatural and the occult. 
As one said: ““We demanded enough knowl- 
edge of dying to enable us to go on living.” 
And yet there was never a time when 
there were so many considerations which 
make this belief in the life immortal dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. The relation of 
mind to matter, of body to soul, of thought 
to the thinking brain, all as parts of the 


‘same living organism, the insignificance of 


human life on this planet and of the 
planet itself when compared with that 
great system of sun and stars of which 
it is a part, the difficulty of conceiving of 
life apart from the body and in some 
other realm,—such considerations have 
been exploited for the purpose of under- 
mining our faith in the immortality of 
the soul. And yet that -faith has risen 
triumphant over every obstacle and vindi- 
eated its claim to be the expression of 
our deepest convictions and our loftiest 
hopes. 
eS 


It is the persistence of this faith which 
accounts for the success of those mysteri- 
ous and mystical cults which appear from 
time to time in the religious world. Chris- 
tian Science, with its emphasis upon the 
reality of mind and the unreality of mat- 
ter, Spiritualism, with its affirmation of 
the nearness of those whom we have loved 
and lost, Theosophy, with its exaltation of 
personal communion between the human 
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soul and its God,—all these derive their 
power of appeal from their unwavering 
denial of the materialistic philosophy of 
the man on the street and their insistence 
upon the reality and worth of the unseen 
world. x 


The fact that multitudes of intelligent 
men and women in every community have 
embraced one or another of these systems 
of thought, in spite of their crude phi- 
losophy and fantastic imagery, admits 
of but one explanation. They find in 
them, at least for a time, the satisfac- 
tion of that spiritual craving which is 
one of the primary instincts of the race 
and which refuses to be content with any 
philosophy of life which does not 
rest upon the affirmation that 
man is primarily spiritual and 
therefore eternal. The mistake 
has been in assuming that one 
must go outside of the church 
into which he was born and the 
religion which has been his from 
‘childhood in order to gain pos- 
session of a truth which lies 
close to the heart of all genuine 
religion. And yet, unless our 
churches place less emphasis 
upon dogma and more emphasis 
upon this one great cardinal 
truth of the reality of the spirit- 
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sents no problem. Then immortality be- 
comes synonymous with. life, growth, 
progress, attainment. It is not a gift but 
a challenge. To accept life upon such 
terms is a privilege. To make the most 
and best of it is an obligation. If we 
accept full responsibility for the life of 
to-day, we may safely trust God for the 
morrow. ‘Whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord; whether we live therefore or 
die, we are the Lord’s.” 

It is this faith which robs death of its 
sting and deprives the grave of its seem- 
ing victory. Should we not safeguard the 
one institution which stands as a constant 
witness to its reality and power? What 


Consider 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


When lilies bloom at Easter-tide, 
The altar and the cross beside, 

And down the worship-crowded aisle 
Drifts the white beauty of their smile, 
My heart ignores the measured word 
From priestly lips remotely heard, 
And, deaf to psalm and prayer and plea, 
Marks but the lilies’ litany. 


ual life, such cults will continue 
to find willing adherents among 
an eager and credulous humanity. 

How is this to be done? Not 
by argument and special plead- 
ing. Faith in the reality of the 
spiritual life is a matter of ex- 
perience rather than of demon- 
stration. Jesus did not attempt 
to prove that the soul is immor- 
tal. He assumed it and found 
that. experience justified the as- 
sumption. No other hypothesis 
explained so many of the facts 
of life or explained them so 
adequately. He constructed his 
working theory upon the as- 


A choir of silver-throated flowers 
Intones the office of ithe hours, 
While melodies of fragrance well 
From every dedicated bell. 


Angelic minstrelsy I hear, 

As earth to paradise swings near, 
Where the enfranchised spirits stand, 
A lily in each lifted hand, 

And in according sweetness rise 
Their undisturbéd symphonies. 


O flowers divine, the rose may glow 
With passion, but ’tis yours to show 
Heaven’s purity, and yours the part 
To flood with peace the vexed heart, 


sumption that life is eternal, and 
all of its discordant facts slipped 
into place and ceased to vex 
him. The Christian world has 
not yet discovered or: devised a better 
method. The traditional “proofs” of im- 
mortality fail to prove. They are based 
upon the assumption that the soul is an 
original entity and therefore imperishable 
and indestructible. But what of the sur- 
vival of personality and the consciousness 
of personal identity, without which im- 
mortality would be equivalent to extine- 
tion? To-day we draw our inferences 
from the quality of the soul’s life as evi- 
denced by the experience of the race,— 
from the instinctive yearning which is 
characteristic of every age and race and 
must point to a corresponding reality ; 
from the human reason which demands 
an eternity for its complete expression ; 
from the moral life which demands an 
eternity for its fruition, and from the 
moral law which demands an eternity for 
its vindication, Assume that death ends 
all, and the world becomes unintelligible. 
_ Creation ends in an anticlimax. Assume 
that death is but an incident in a life 
that is endlessly progressive, and it pre- 


Till hopes immortal with us bide 
When lilies bloom at Easter-tide. 


Arnold hoped for and Browning affirmed, 
Jesus assumed. And we are his followers. 
Ours is the pragmatic test. Instead of 
the doubtful refrain, “If there is no other 
life, pitch this one high,” we exclaim, 
“Pitch this life high, and its eternal char- 
acter will be revealed.” Dare we ignore 
this challenge? If you would know that 
God is and that he is good, live as though 
you were living “under his eye and by his 
power.” Such a life will vindicate itself 
and also the conviction upon which it is 
based. If you would appreciate the 
beauty and grandeur of the Christ life, 
follow in.his steps,—live as he would have 
us live, love as he would have us love, 
serve as he would have us serve. Such a 
life is its own justification and its own 
sufficient reward. If you would experi- 
ence the power of the endless life, live as 
though you were to live forever, and that 
power will be disclosed. Live for this day 
only, as though life were simply a matter 
of what we shall eat and what we shall 
drink and wherewithal we shall be clothed, 
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and it will be easy to convince ourselves 
that this life is all in all. We shall agree 
with the man on the street. But live each 


day, as the philosophers say, under the 


aspect of eternity, with a consciousness of 
its eternal values, and it will demonstrate 
the reality of the faith that springs eter- 
nal in the human breast. Then all fear 
of death will be swallowed up in the con- 
sciousness of life. We shall live our lives 
from day to day knowing that our ulti- 
mate destiny is in our own hands. “We 
are the masters of our fate; we are the 
captains of our souls.” And we shall lay 
ourselves down for our last sleep without 
fear or dread, knowing that we shall be 
satisfied when we awake in His likeness. 


Optimism 

Every widening contact with 
reality drives home the fact that 
neither our liking nor our sense 
of justice governs events. We 
are battling to attain our desires 
in a world of unalterable law, 
where the moving order swerves 
not one hair’s-breadth because of 
any notion of what we deserve. 
Obviously, no thinking man can 
have his eyes open and be a com- 
fortable sentimentalist. 

Yet, somehow, the inanimate 
welter of the teeming cosmic 
process is the source from which 
all the strange immaterial qual- 
ity of highest human effort and 
aspiration has sprung. Out of 
the primeval clash of titanic 
forces, out of savagery, the earth, 
red in tooth and claw in the 
brute struggle for existence, has, 
nevertheless, actually brought 
forth the passion for unrealized 
ideals, has kindled into flame the 
love of beauty, honor, truth. 
That such values should arise, 
and survive, is implicit in the 
very nature of her growth. 

Hence we inherit the power to 
face even a cruel array of unfair 
and relentless conditions, not as 
whining slaves, but as those who 
win from the fight a confident 
realization of their own endowment. We 
discover that the crucial factor is not what 
an unfeeling destiny deals out, but the in- 
born ability to use it as a means to victo- 
rious achievement. The zest of the game 
does not depend upon the cards we hold. 
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Thus to come to our own is to find life 
worth while. And the task, though in- 
deed “more like wrestling than dancing,” 
is no random or uncertain venture, for it 
is bound up with the vast world-cycle of 
which we are a product. In the steady 
quest for satisfaction “Wwe have the march 
of uncounted centuries as an ally. As 
surely as the blossom is latent in the seed, 
and every detail of a man’s physical struc- 
ture in the cell with which he began, so 
surely does the untried capacity of per- 
sonal resource lie in us, waiting, as we 
assert and develop it in our conflict with 
circumstance, to reach out toward fulfil- 
ment. Our emerging life has behind it a 

(Continued on page 362) — 
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THE LOGICAL SEQUEL to last week’s 
article on the Unitarian Foundation, 
“What They Did with What You Gave,” 
is “What They Ask You to Give Again— 
and Why.” 

_Herewith the Trustees of the Founda- 
tion submit the approved allotments to 
Unitarian agencies on which they ask 
for funds to carry on the religious and 
educational campaign made: possible by 
the financial canvass of 1920. Subscrip- 
tions made at that time are being rapidly 
paid up, so that in a few months new 
and promising enterprises will come to 
an untimely end unless subscriptions are 
renewed. 

As a result of the experience of the 
last five years, the Trustees have ap- 
proved a radical change in purpose. For- 
bulk of subscriptions 
were added to permanent funds. Now 
the Trustees ask for gifts to denomina- 
tional current expenses, just as churches 
seek pledges for local needs. There are 
three exceptions among the twelve bene- 
ficiaries of the new canvass. This year 
only, the 100th anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a Centennial Commemoration 
Fund of $150,000 is to be given to the As- 
sociation as a Church Building Fund. 
This item has preference over all others. 
To redeem pledges made five years ago 
to All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., 
and Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., and 
remaining unpaid because of insufficient 


funds, the Trustees have approved allot- 


ments of $10,000 a year to each. 
For annual current general expenses, 
this additional budget is submitted: 


J ASU CWETE eA NE: RP CRS $25,000 
American Unitarian Association...... 125,000 
G@BRISTIAN REGISTER........-.0+000. 10,000 
Meadville Theological School........ 10,000 
Society for Ministerial Relief........ 5,000 
Tuckerman School..........-+see06- 5,000 
Unitarian Laymen’s League......... 165,000 
Unitarian Quota, National Federation 

~ of Religious Liberals........... 5,000 
Unitarian Service Pension Fund...... 10,000 


Young People’s Religious Union..... 15,680 


Continuing and new subscribers now 
may know, as it was not known five years 


ago, how their gifts are to be divided. 


They may determine the specific activities 


- to which they prefer to contribute should 


the approved division be not to their lik- 
ing. 
The American Unitarian Association, 


“apart from the Centennial Memorial Fund, 


desires additional funds for field work, 


_ church extension, and church equipment. 


The Laymen’s League would continue its 
advertising and publicity program; ex- 


tend the field work into the Southern 
States; develop’ the successful preaching 
mission activity of the last three years; 
appropriate much more money for college 
center work; and, in co-operation with 
the American Unitarian Association, con- 
tinue the institutes of religious education 
along the lines laid down in the last few 
years. 

The Alliance finds that the rapid 
growth of its work since 1920 has brought 
demands already in excess of present in- 
come. Their finance committee asked 
for $25,000 a year, and the allotment was 
made by the Trustees without debate. 

For the Young People’s Religious Union 
an allotment of $15,680 was made. This 
amount is slightly in excess of that 
asked, but the ‘Trustees felt that the 
young people were too modest in view of 
their achievements in building up the 
number of societies to 248 and initiating 
and co-ordinating their activities in many 
constructive activities. Because the mem- 
bership of this denominational .agency 
is changing constantly, eternal vigilance 
and effort are required merely to main- 
tain a given standard. In its vision of 
increased efficiency and loyalty among 
the chureh leaders of to-morrow, the 
Union has the unqualified support of the 


Unitarian Foundation. 
In the training of the ministry of to- 


morrow, the Trustees have approved the 


askings of Meadville Theological School, 


an estimate which includes only “bare 


He Talks With His Own 
RICHARD LEGALLIENNE 


Loud mockers in the roaring street 
Say Christ is crucified again ; 
Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, 
Twice broken His great heart in vain. 
I hear and to myself I smile, 
For Christ talks with me all the while. 
No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unawakening sleep, 
In vain shall Mary watch alone, 
In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 
Yet while they deem my Lord is dead, 
My eyes are on His shining head. 
Ah, never more shall Mary hear 
That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Within the garden calling clear; 
- Her Lord is gone and she must go. 
Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. 
Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 
And Bartimeus still go blind; 
The healing hem shall ne’er again 
Be touched by suffering humankind. 
Yet all the while I see them rest, 
The poor and outcast, on His breast. 
No more unto the stubborn heart 
- With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystie pity start, 
' For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 
So in the street I hear men say: 
Yet Christ is with me all the day. 


Turning Together into the New Century 


Renewing the gifts for the greater Unitarian progress 


necessities.” Reports from Meadville 
show that never was the quality of the 
student body so high; prospects for the 
near future are most promising. 

To the Unitarian Service Pension Fund 
an allotment has been made to guarantee 
that the gains made since 1920 shall not 
be lost. Generous giving now through 
the Unitarian Foundation insures the 
consolidation of these gains and brightens 
the hope that very soon the Society will 
be able to pay at least $600 a year to 
ministers entitled to pensions. 

Because the initiative and continued 
support has come from the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, the Foundation has continued 
the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals on the list of beneficiaries. This is 
equally true of the Tuckerman School, 
which is becoming increasingly able to 
furnish trained and inspired ministers’ 
assistants and church school workers in 
response to the growing demand for this 
addition to the staff of the efficient church. 

The list is completed with allotments 
to Ture CHRISTIAN REGISTER and the So- 
ciety for Ministerial Relief. Among the 
church publications of the country, the 
Unitarian organ takes high rank. With 
increasing circulation has come larger 
influence; they can be retained, however, 
only if resources are available. THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER now reaches more 
readers in proportion to its constituency 
than any other religious paper in America. 

Finally, in this running story of the 
what and the why of the continued for- 
ward movement, the widows and orphans 
are reached. A retired or needy minister 
is automatically in the one case, and 
usually in the other, in receipt of a pen- 
sion or relief. But the widow and the 
orphan, frequently as deserving, must be 
overlooked entirely or at best receive a 
mere pittance from funds at present 
available. New resources will supple- 
ment the totally inadequate grants now 
made to those who have devoted their 
lives, side by side with their husbands 
and fathers, to the work of the churches. 

To the work of the churches, at the be- 
ginning of the second century of the Uni- 
tarian ideal as an organized force, sub- 
scriptions are being askgd this year. The 
past has been fruitful. The opportunity 
is unsurpassed. The Trustees of the Uni- 
tarian Foundation undertake their labors 
confident that their vision is shared by 
all now living who have contributed to 
the progress already made and the 
greater progress which renewed giving 
and effort will make, 
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Religion Around the World 


Mr. Lee Asks Clergy What 
Newspapers Should Print 


What is fit for the newspapers to print? 
How much space should the daily press 
devote to crime? James Melvin Lee, direc- 
tor of the department of journalism in 
New York University, wants to know, and 
he is taking a poll of the clergy in his 
quest for “a statement of specific rules 
that might help the copy-desk to decide 
what was fit to print.’ Addressing a 
sroup of young people, Mr. Lee said that 
city editors would prefer to publish ac- 
counts of the good things of life if only 
the reading public were more interested 
in them than in crime. “Newspapers may 
heed reform,” he said, “but newspaper 
readers need it still more.” 

But the Christian Century believes that 
at least a considerable portion of this in- 
terest of the public has been created by 
the press itself. In an invitation which 
they extended to Chicago,, I., newspaper 


proprietors to “play down” crime and 
“play up” constructive news for one 


month, this journal declared that the 
press “has fed the baser appetites of the 
public until it keeps asking for more and 
still more. Thus there has been set going 
a vicious circle of supply and demand 
which cannot be broken except by a moral 
appeal.” 


Ministers to Hear Dean Inge 


Dean Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London will deliver the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching at the annual Con- 
yocation of Ministers to be conducted by 
the Yale Divinity School, April 20-22. 
Dean Inge’s general theme will be “The 
Preaching of the Kingdom of God in 
Church History.” Other lecturers will be 
Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh, Prof. BE. 
Hershey Sneath, Col. Arthur Woods, for- 
merly police commissioner in New York 
City, and Dr. William EB. Gilroy, editor 
of the Congregationalist, who will discuss 
“The Problem of Religious Journalism.” 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin will preach the 
convocation sermon. 


One of World’s Great Industries 


Homes for the untainted children of 
lepers and schools for the education of 
doctors and nurses and the blind and 
deaf—these are some of the less known 
phases of foreign missions around the 
world, to all departments of which the 
world gives $70,000,000 a year. These and 
other facts are found in the new “World 
Missionary Atlas,” published by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 
Americans give sixty-five per cent. of this 
amount. The 380 societies that send out 
workers report 29,188 missionaries in the 
field, 1,157 qualified physicians from West- 
ern lands, 50,277 Sunday-schools, 24,205 
elementary schools, 101 colleges and uni- 
versities, 461 schools offering training in 
theology and Bible teaching, 19 medical 
schools, 72 nursing schools, 361 orphan- 
ages, 104 leper asylums, 47 homes for the 
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untainted children of lepers, 32 schools for 
the blind and deaf, and a total Protestant 
constituency, including those under Chris- 
tian instruction, of 8,342,878 persons. 


How They Beat the Amendment 


The Farmers’ States’ Rights League of 
North Carolina defeated the Child Labor 
Amendment in that State. Did the farm- 
ers have anything to do with it? No. 
The League was organized, financed, and 
directed by the cotton-mill owners and 
their agents. Gilbert Hyatt got the facts 
and they are reviewed by the Christian 
Century. Farmers who signed the charter 
confessed that they did not know the 
purpose of the organization or the source 
of its funds. No dirt farmer had any- 
thing to do with its activities. The pub- 
licity was conducted by the Southern Teaw- 
tile Bulletin in the name of the League. 
The editor said that the League did not 
want the public to be prejudiced against 
the facts about the amendment by knowing 
the source of the propaganda. How very 
careful of him! He added: “We set out 
to beat the Child Labor Amendment and 
we have beaten it.’ The Christian Cen- 
tury has been wondering what is really 
back of the opposition to the amendment. 
It finds it hard to believe that the active 
opponents to the measure are actuated by 
concern for the fundamentals of American 
government, in which “states rights” have 
so suddenly taken a new place of honor. 
“False propaganda,” it remarks, “never 
reached a higher degree of efficiency.” 


In Brief 


Fourteen conferences of the Methodist: 


BHpiscopal Church in the North have voted 
in favor of unification with the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church, South. The Baltimore 
Conference (South), composed of churches 
in Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, voted against unification by 141 
to 137. ade J 

An amendment to the Maine constitu- 
tion that would have prohibited the use of 
public funds for sectarian purposes was 
defeated in the Maine Senate on March 25. 


— 


Bessie Rayner Belloc, mother of Hilaire 
Belloc and great-granddaughter of Joseph 
Priestley, and distinguished writer and 
champion of woman suffrage, died on 
March 23, aged ninety-five. She was one 
of the five signers of the first petition 
ever presented to Parliament asking for 
a measure of woman suffrage, two of the 
others being Florence Nightingale and 
Harriet Martineau, sister of James Mar- 
tineau. Pe 

Bishop Francis J.. McConnell is the new 
chairman of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches. ; 


Catholic Carnegie Wanted 
'to Back Church Propaganda 


Roman Catholics in this country are 
coming out for intelligent, systematic 
propaganda for their faith. Within a 
few weeks, two writers in America have 
pointed to the weakness of American 
Protestantism as the most favorable op- 
portunity for Catholicism, and have at 
the same time deplored the lack of effec- 
tive Catholic propaganda and of ade 
quate money support for advancing that 
faith. “Protestantism is disintegrating 
on all sides,” announced George Barton 
in a recent issue, “and the Catholic 
Church alone possesses the truth for 
which millions in this country are hun- 
gering and thirsting. But, for one rea- 
son or another, it is not being presented 
to them, at least not in the manner in 
which it can be easily grasped and under- 
stood. The doctrines of the Church are 
Divine, but its resources are human.” 
He pleaded for a number of “Catholic 
Carnegies.” 

Said the other writer, Theodore May- 
nard: “The plain fact is that America 
will soon become the decisive battle 
ground of the Faith. We must, therefore, 
be prepared for a struggle in which weap- 
ons keener than those that are just now 
at our disposal will be called for. . 
The American Catholic population of 
20,000,000 should be in a position to strike 
most effectively on behalf of their reli- 
gion. . . . The rest of America is reli- 
giously an amorphous mass into which a 
hard wedge could be more easily driven 
than is generally supposed. Yet we seem 
to be content with holding our own.” 

The fact that there is no head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America may 
come as a surprise to many Protestants. 
This and other points of Catholic organ- 
ization in America were presented by 
John A. Lapp of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference recently before a 
meeting of Episcopalians. The only dis- 
tinction given to any one, he explained, 
is that the senior cardinal in. the country 
presides at meetings of the hierarchy. 
Other prevalent notions of the authority 
of Catholic prelates were corrected by 
Mr. Lapp. He said: ° ; 

“The Catholic Chureh is organized in 
dioceses, and at the head of each is a 
bishop. There are 103 dioceses; four- 
teen of these are known as archdioceses, 
There are four cardinals, but it should 
be noted that the cardinals have no ad- 
ministrative authority. Each bishop is 
supreme in his own diocese. There is no 
administrative control between a bishop 
and the Vatican. The archbishops do not 
control the bishops, and the cardinals 
have no control whatever over bishops, 
cardinals, or priests outside of the diocese 
in which they serve as bishop.” 

A chart showing the growth of the 
church in America from 1822 to 1922, 
when it ceased to be a missionary juris- 
diction, has been sent to Rome for the 
mission exhibit of Holy Wear. +9 iWirtits® 
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Youth’s Hidden Treasure: An Address 


THIS LITTLE TALK is not a sermon. 
4 { couldn’t preach, even if you wanted 
me to. It is just an appeal to you, our 
parents and elder friends, to look upon 
our present-day actions in a little clearer 
and more lenient light; an appeal which, 
I hope, will help to bring about a better 
understanding between you and us. 

We know that you object to our ways 
of dancing, and to our views of life and 
of God; or, rather, in the case of the 
latter, you disapprove because we seldom 
express our thoughts about God. This 
is not because we never bother our heads 
about Him, however, as many of you seem 
to think; but because our ideas are more 
conservative, and we are more reticent 
about them, perhaps, than you used to be. 
But we shall take up this question later. 
Let us now discuss our dancing. 

Let us say, for instance, that you accom- 
pany your son to one of our dancing 
parties. You stop a ‘pit, and watch him 
and the others as they dance. You are 
probably shocked, if this is your first visit 
—disgusted, if your second—at the rollick- 
ing music which shrieks at you from the 
orchestra; and, especially, at the lively 
way in which the young people keep time 
to it. You go away with that immortal, 
overworked question on your lips, “What 

are our young people coming to?” That 


question your parents asked of you, when 


you substituted the tango for the waltz. 
That same question their scandalized 
parents and grandparents gasped out when 
they, wanting something a little faster 
than the minuet, began to waltz, And 
thus, back and back and back, the popu- 
lar question of the older generation has 
always been, “What are our young people 
coming to?’ So don’t worry about us. 
Worrying isn’t helping either you or us. 
We'll come out all right, even as you and 
your parents did, and, before you know 
it, we shall be saying, “What are our 
young people coming to?” : 

Now let us take up our other seeming 
misdemeanor—out attitude toward God 
and the Church. Here, again, you judge 
us without thinking. Your outward selves 
criticize us merely by our outward selves. 
You do not look within,—within our 
hearts, our secret souls, where are har- 
bored thoughts so pure, so sweet, that we 
dare not launch them forth upon the seas 
- of parental opinion where there is danger 
of their being wrecked,—such delicate, 
such exquisite craft are they. Yet they 
are there, waiting and growing, and, when 
we have truly gained your confidence, they 
will sally forth, with sails widespread, to 
receive the favorable breezes of parental 
approval. ‘ 

Now, in case you still do not believe 
that this is truly what our inner selves 
contain, I will.launch one or two of my 
own precious ships; not so fair, not so 
fine, perhaps, as lie at anchor in the 
hearts of the other young people, yet they 
will help you to understand how we feel 
toward the things which you give us no 
credit for thinking about at all. 

We all know that God is Great, that 
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HELEN FORDHAM WEBSTER 


It is the way of the elders to ques- 
tion the future of the church. The 
young people, they say—will they 
come along to take their place, and 
continue the spiritual tradition? It 
is curious how one generation learns . 
little in this matter from its prede- 
cessor; but so it has aloays been. 
THe Reoister is not wise above 
others, but it does know enough to be 
sure that as our fathers were, 80 
shall our children be; and, if any- 
thing, they will probably be better. 
In token, we have chosen an address 
recently delivered on Young People’s 
Sunday by a girl member of the 
Union in the church in Lexington, 
Mass., and next week we shall pub- 
lish an address by a boy in the Taun- 
ton, Mass., church. 


God is Love and Beauty. You told us 
that soon after we learned to talk and 
were trying to gibber out baby admira- 
tions for His handiwork. You told us 
that God, Himself, was in the big, big 
trees, in the pretty flowers, and in the 
warbling bird-notes; yes, that He was 
even in our hearts. But, like you, we 
never actually realize the beautiful, over- 
whelming truth of these teachings until, 
during some very personal experience. 
great or small, grand or simple, but 
usually unlooked for, the soul, that sanctu- 
ary of all that is good and pure and 
lovely, which is in each and all of us, 
opens, and He is there. He is there in a 
shining flood of golden light. He beckons 
us, and we leave our homely, earthly 
bodies and rise up and join Him,—Him, 
—that Spirit who alone can bring com- 
fort to us, or, if we go to Him in a 
joyful mood, is ready to rejoice with us. 
Then it is that we truly see, realize, feel 
that God is Love, that God is Beauty, 
and that God is Good. ’ 

These are the experiences that we cher- 
ish and conceal deep within ourselves. We 
cover them with light, meaningless words, 
for they are precious and need protection, 
and we know no other way of sheltering 
them. Yet, sometimes, if they are brought 
to light, they may be of service to others. 
That is what I hope mine will be to. you, 
—help you to understand. And, as I tell 
you these, remember that I am not at 
all a pious person, and never pretend to 
be such, but am just a very average young 
person relating the experiences which she 
holds most dear, and which are mere ex- 
amples of those of all us young people. 

When I was seven years old, I was once 
terribly frightened. It was not a physical 
fear. It was caused by a few words which 
I overheard, words which shocked and 
stunned me and which made me feel help- 
less and alone. I wanted comfort, oh, so 
badly. ‘The father and mother who had 
always been my guide, my protector, could 
not help me now and I had to have sym- 
pathy and comfort. Then, I did what 
thousands before me have done under 
similar distress. Instinctively I turned to 
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God. I had never prayed to Him before ; 
my faith in Him had not yet grown. I 
just knew He was a big, vague person 
who was supposed to drop toys into your 
lap when you asked for them, but didn’t. 
Yet, in that first hour of real need, I 
seemed to feel a someone drawing me into 


_ arms that were meant just to comfort; 


and I turned and was comforted. 

Then, again, on a winter's night, when 
the moon rose early and hallowed every 
object with a soft, mysterious light, came 
the first snowstorm that ever really im- 
pressed me with its beauty and wonder. 
I was sitting by my window, watching the 
big, lazy flakes fall into the arms of my 
birch tree, which drooped in low, graceful 
curves under their weight, when, suddenly, 
I realized that God—God had sent the 
moonlight and the snow to stir the poetry 
and imagination stored in my soul—the 
poetry, the imagination, and the love of 
beauty, all that part of Him with which 
he endows us all. 

These moments of the realization of the 

Presence of God are few, but we remember 
and we cherish them. And, now, do you 
wonder that we do not care to mar their 
purity with words, cold words, that ex- 
press so little of what we feel?—that we 
do not want them torn to pieces, as they 
are tossed about from lip to lip? 
No, they are ours, and we shall keep 
them close, and add to them. And _ so, 
next time, when we annoy or distress you 
with our actions and our flippant words, 
remember that times have changed, even 
as they changed when you were young, 
and remember our secret treasure. 


The Moods of Spring 
HILA HELEN SMALL 


The sun breaks shyly through the blue; 

In answer, trill from tree-tops bare 

Two clear, sweet bird-notes, long-drawn- 

out ; 

The yellow-green of magic sheen 

Aquivering lies on russet fields ; 

An earthy smell of soil released 

From snow and ice, ‘neath black leaf-mold, 

Is in the cool, pure country air; 

Then— 

On a sudden, scudding clouds 

O’ercast the sky. 
A blinding flash 
A thunder crash— 
Big drops aslant 

In sheets of liquid, silvery gray! 


Capricious, temperamental Spring 
With moods no mind may guess! 


Benediction 
MOLLY ANDERSON HALEY 


By this I know God loves all lonely hearts, 
For whom the song and sun hold only 
pain ; 
The tenderness that April dusk imparts, 
The healing peace that falls with ‘April 
rain. 
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Prays for America Catholic 
To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN ReGIsTER :— 


I have before me a copy of Tue Curis- 
TIAN Reaisrer for March 19. It is’ the 
first copy of your journal that has ever 
come to my notice, and was handed me 
by a local non-Catholic who, knowing 
that I have been for over fifteen years 
a reader of America, called my atten- 
tion to your editorial “Make America 
Catholic.” 

When I first read in America the sen- 
tence with which you open your editorial 
comments, the thought occurred to me 
that here was an opening for every anti- 
Catholic in the country to separate that 
sentence from the context and employ 
it as another call to arms to save our 
beloved country from Rome. Lo! here 
before me is the first dud! 

We shall neither of us get anywhere 
arguing about our differences of opinion 
on the subject you discuss. Personally, 
I pray God as an American citizen whose 
ancestors were in this country nearly 
two hundred years before your journal 
was founded, that He may speed the day 
that will see America Catholic. Noth- 
ing but His intervention and the answer 
to His prayer, “that all may be one,” will 
save this country from the gnats. and 
buzzards that under the cloak of “Rever- 
end” and “Christian” (God save the 
mark!) are, with oleaginous sleekness, 
hanging around our legislative bodies. 
browbeating weak legislators and com- 
promising politicians into putting upon 
the statute books laws which only an 
American sense of humor will tolerate 
continuing thereon. Likewise from soap- 
box and pulpit, from magazine and jour- 
nal, they ply their hellish-born trade of 
stirring up trouble among fellow-Ameri- 
cans. Christians! They know not Christ 
nor His command of love one for another. 
Free Churches! Free of God and His 
teachings, but enslaved in the meshes 
of isms and sects and rancor and hate of 
the Chureh which Christ instituted. 

So much for the general subject. 

Your last paragraph, each individual 
Catholic may deal with as a personal 
matter, It is an impertinent, gratuitous, 
personal insult. It is the same old “sag” 
in new dress. “You're a good fellow but 
your Church is no good.” [THE Recis- 
TER made no such remark.] Could any- 
thing be more degradingly insulting? 
What would a decent man answer to a 
patronizing insult that he was a good 
fellow but his mother, or his wife, or his 
children were no good? The speaker or 
the one addressed would shortly be in 
an ambulance. And the comparison is 
not at all far-fetched. 

Every article along the lines of your 
editorial that I read strengthens my 
Faith! Every attack on my religion 
strengthens my determination to try to 
be a better Catholic! Thereby I shall 
be a better American, for one cannot be 
the former without being the latter. For 
that feeling, at least, I thank you for 
your article. ‘ 

For the length of this letter I apolo- 
gize, and in all sincerity I say, regardless 
of whatever other condition of mind my 
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letter might indicate, that I feel toward 


-a frame of mind that begets such edito- 


rials more of sorrow than of anger. 


CHARLES B. DUNHAM, Jr. 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


Latin, Not Catholic 


To the Editor of Tom CHrisTIAN REGISTER :— 


Being a Unitarian of twenty-five years’ 
standing, and a subscriber to THE CHris- 
TIAN Reeistrer, I .take great interest in 
your editorials. Your editorial this 
week entitled, “Make America Catholic,” 
was timely and to the point. You close 
by quoting Roosevelt, when he rightly 
said, “The thought of Rome is Latin, and 
entirely at variance with the dominant 
thought of our country and its institu- 
tions.” Below, I am going to show how 
and why “the thought of Rome is Latin 
(Italian)” and not in any sense “Catho- 
lic,” or universal. 

Kindly turn to page 361 in the World 
Almanac and Book of Facts for 1925, 
and you will find the list and nationality 
of all the Cardinals of the Roman Church, 
as follows, viz.: 

Italian Cardinals, 1925 3 
French oe “ce 
German * f 
Spanish oy “ie 
American ‘“ iy 
Austrian ¢¢ Ae 
English st x 
Polish es a 
Irish ry 7 
Belgian + - a 
Brazilian as a3 
Portuguese “ “ 
Dutch ide oe 


Canadian “ Bs 
Hungarian “ ff 


ee - 


~ 


Grand total for 1925 


In order to be conservative, we will 
say that five of these nations are Jatin 
races or nations, namely, Italy, with 33 
cardinals; France with 7; Spain with 4; 
Portugal with 1, and Brazil with 1, mak- 
ing a total of 46 Latin cardinals, out of 
66 in the whole world. = 

Now these same sixty-six cardinals 
form the College of Cardinals, and are 
the “senate” of the Church, and rule the 
destinies of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Is not this Church more Latin than 
“Catholic”? Where, oh where, is the 
proper representation of its communi- 
cants? Where is its democracy? I under- 
stand that, in all the history of this 
Church, there has been but one English 
Pope. What has this Church in com- 
mon with our American system of thought 
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and government? Here is “food for 
thought.” Yours for facts, 
H. W. Harpy. 


Member of Washington Chapter 
of Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. / 


Tribute to Young People 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


When I went into church, on a recent 
Sunday, I was surprised to see the minis- 
ter sitting in a pew across the aisle from 
me, and in his stead, on the long séat 
behind the pulpit, three young people, a 
young girl between a boy and a youth of 
college age. 

Never before had I attended a church 


service conducted by young people; neyer 
have I attended a service more smoothly 
run. The young girl stepped forward to 
the pulpit, and with no trace of -em- 
barrassment or self-consciousness, read 
the opening hymn. It was her part also 
to make a prayer, which was simple, 
thoughtful, reverent; to read the notices 
for the week, and to give out and read 
the other hymns. The younger of the 
boys, assured, unhesitating, read the les- 
son, and led the responses. The college 
youth preached a manly, straightforward 
sermon which showed an independent- 
thinking, self-reliant, as well as an un- 
usually well-read mind. He was com- 
pletely at ease and deeply in earnest as. 
he put his problem of fearlessly standing 
for one’s own convictions, against any 
or all odds, to an interested congregation. 

Young people filled the choir-loft, in 
place of the usual quartette, and young 
voices sang true and spiritedly. One of 
the group, a very young matron, stepped 
forward and sang a solo in a soft voice 
which she had the artistic taste at no 
time to strain. 

Enthusiastic groups of the older mem- 
bers of the congregation gathered after 
the service and radiated admiration and 
praise. The young people, on being con- 
gratulated, made light of their own ef- 
forts, and gracefully deprecated the ab- 
sence of the minister from the pulpit. 

The minister looked well content, proud 
of his younger ranks. Does not every 
church look for its continuing strength 
to the young people? Do all churches 
know how capable the younger generation 
is,—how creditably it can perform tasks 
entrusted to it? g 

BELIEVER IN THE RISING GENERATION. 


Joel Metcalf’s Fame 
To the Editor of Tue CuristrAn REGISTER :— 


In reading Dr. Cornish’s admirable 
tribute to Dr. Metealf in a recent Reets- 
TER, I was reminded of an incident which 
occurred while I was preaching in Cam- 
bridge, England, during the spring of 
1914. My most intimate friend there was 
Frank Stratton of Caius College, who, 
I was told by eminent University men, 
had during the previous year made. the 
most important contribution to astron- 
omy, by explaining the retrograde motion 
of the satellites of Uranus. : 

In a conversation with Professor Strat- 
ton, as we would call him here he 
asked me about American astronomers. 
and when I mentioned the names of Pro- 
fessor Watson, Asaph Hall the father, 
and his son Asaph Hall, E. S. Holden, 
the first director of Lick Observa- 
tory, George C. Comstock of Wash- 
burn Observatory, Madison, and Professor 
Todd of Amherst, and others, all of 
whom were friends and a majority pa- 
rishioners, he asked with- much earnest- 
ness: “Do you know that remarkable 
preacher-astronomer, Dr. Metcalf?’ When 
I replied that I did, he said with en- 
thusiasm: “Then I will arrange for you 
to speak at the June meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society at the Criterion in- 
London. And you must tell us all that 
you can about Dr. Metcalf. We are very a 
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much interested in him and we are eager 
to know more about him.” 

At that meeting, I spoke the best that 
I could about our distinguished friend, 
haying before me the Royal Astronomer 
of England and many eminent men of 
science who showed keen interest in my 
story of an American minister who had 
done such remarkable work in science. 
Thus it happened that my acquaintance 
with Dr. Metcalf brought me the great 
honor of addressing that company of 
prominent scientists. The incident forc- 
ibly illustrates how widely he was then 
known and how greatly he was esteemed 
by men of highest position in the world 


of science. JosepH H. CRooKeERr. 
_Euein, IL. 


Free Thinkers and Unitarians 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your interesting editorial, “Fundamen- 
talism With Us?” that appeared in THE 
Reeister in its issue of February 19, re- 
ealled to mind the address given by 
John H. Dietrich, of Minneapolis, to his 
congregation, entitled “What Do You Give 
in Place of What You Take Away?’ The 
address was printed in THE REGISTER in 
its issue of May 8, 1924. 

Since reading the address I have been 
greatly puzzled concerning the most im- 
portant phase of the Unitarian faith, viz.: 
What must one believe to be truly called a 
Unitarian? 

Some years ago I became familiar with 
the tenets of a body of people who called 
themselves “Free Thinkers” and ‘“Lib- 
erals.” These people published a weekly 
paper styled the Truth Seeker., In it their 
beliefs were fully stated and discussed. 

I trust it will not be thought out of 
place if I make a brief comparison of the 
religious views of these Free Thinkers 
with those of Mr. Dietrich. 7 

In his published address, Mr. Dietrich 
says, “Not only has the cruel, personal 
God been taken away, but the idea of God 
as a father and loving guide for his chil- 
dren has been taken away.” These Free 
Thinkers also declare their disbelief in a 
personal God. Mr. Dietrich refers to Jesus 
as one of many Saviours. While some of 
the Free Thinkers regard Jesus as a 
designing imposter, the larger number 
think of him as an earnest and sincere 
reformer, but dominated by a strange de- 
lusion, evidenced by his incessant prayers 
to a God he addressed as Father. 

Mr. Dietrich says, “Modern knowledge 
has taken away the Bible as the word of 
God.” The Free Thinkers say, “There is 
no such being as a personal God; there- 
fore the Bible is not of celestial inspira- 
tion but wholly the product of man’s 
imagination.” 

Carefully comparing the religous beliefs 
of these Free Thinkers with those held 
by Mr. Dietrich they appear to be the 
same on all vital points. Yet these Free 
Thinkers would disclaim the title ‘Uni- 
tarians” if applied to them, and frankly 
call themselves “Atheists.” Mr. Dietrich 
is the minister of a large Unitarian con- 
gregation and is recognized as a powerful 
leader in Unitarian circles. We look to 
such men to uphold the faith of the Uni- 
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tarian Chureh. And yet it seems that a 
believer in a personal God and one who 
believes there is no personal God may 
walk hand in hand together as Unitarians. 
What is a Unitarian? 

Must our commonly accepted definition 
of a Unitarian, ‘‘a believer in one per- 
sonal God” be discarded as inadequate 
and misleading? F. A. Morse. 

Pawtucket, R.I. 


Discussion is invited——Tne Eprror. 


A Plea for the Old New England 
Country Meeting-houses 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :-— 
Hardly a year passes but one or more 


of these unique and precious monuments 


of an age never to return is destroyed by 
fire or turned to other than its original 
use. They are of special beauty and his- 
toric association in the more open spaces 
of the countryside. Their dignity, sim- 
plicity, proportions, and fitness mark 
them as worthy of preservation for their 
own sake as well as for the sake of their 
builders. Yet, owing to the inevitable 
changes in the country parishes, when 
once destroyed or fallen into disrepair 
they cannot be replaced by the local so- 
ciety. Why not in this centennial year 
take some measures looking toward their 
outward preservation so far as may be 
possible? It is not only a fine thing to 
do, but it is a just debt. One hundred 
years ago, these parishes were earnest 
and thoughtful supporters of the Liberal 
Movement, and from them have gone out 
the most permanent elements of our 
growth throughout the country. But 
now, the painting and upkeep of these 
buildings is a serious tax upon the re- 
sources of the country church. Often it 


‘cannot be carried out as it should be, and 


the appearance and surroundings of the 
“venerable house our Fathers built to 
God” become an eyesore and a reproach. 
It is a reproach to our denomination, 
which has a special share in this respon- 
sibility. The individual churches are not 
asking this. They should not need to 
ask. It should be offered freely to all 
who come within its scope. Take the 
matter of insurance. These buildings 
are not adequately insured, if at all, be- 
cause, as has been said, the premiums 
would require the societies’ whole yearly 
income. 

Now, in our fellowship there are only 
about a dozen of these edifices,—all those, 
let us say, that have been built before 
1830, and stand in country districts. An 
income of $1,000 from a fund not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 would be ample to keep the 
structure of each of these in repair and 
perhaps do a little in tending the grounds 
about them. Some of us feel strongly 
about this opportunity. The Worcester 
and other Conferences have passed reso- 
lutions; the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been appealed to in vain; noth- 
ing has been done. Why not make a 
start, make it one of the definite objec- 
tives of this Anniversary? Nothing could 
be more fitting, more in honor of those 
who a hundred years ago dared to take 
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a forward step whose consequences are 
not yet ended. 


NorTHBORO, MASS. 


CHARLES J. STAPLES. 


The Civil War 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RHGISTER se 


In a general way, it is doubtless war- 
ranted for one to claim that a single 
matter is the cause of war in but very 
few instances. Referring to the Civil 
War, for some years prior to that event, 
the Northern States made further prog- 
ress in regard to national consciousness 
than was the case with the Southern 
States. That section clung very tena- 
ciously to the state sovereignty principle ; 
and finally, in the election of Lincoln, 
came to believe it ‘was menaced. Bear- 
ing on this matter, it is. of interest to 
note that, some months ago, at a meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association, the 
following resolution was adopted: “We 
firmly believe that if President Lincoln 
had been inaugurated in January instead 
of in March, the Civil War might have 
been averted. lLincoln’s kind and saga- 
cious diplomacy and his trustworthy 
charaeter would probably have so soothed 
the Virginia legislators that that State 
would never have seceded and _ there 
would have been no war.” 

If this theory is accepted, it is plain 
that the freedom of the slaves would 
have been postponed until some satisfac- 
tory solution was offered to the people 
of the States in which slavery existed. 
There are those who believe that the 
politicians of the Southern States brought 
about the war through jealously of the 
growth of the Northern States and the 
loss of control, which to a great extent 
the South had exercised in the national 
government for a generation. 


DorcCHESTER, Mass. L. C. BREED. 


A Committee’s Thanks 


To THE Epitor or TH CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :-— 


A few weeks ago we made a second ap- 
peal for the support of the crippled min- 
ister and his wife for the year 1925, ask- 
ing the fellowship to make the total sum 
$1,200. There was an instant response to 
our statement. A sum somewhat in ex- 
cess of $1,200 is now in hand for the 
year 1925. All contributions have been 
acknowledged and it remains only for our 
self-appointed committee through THE 
ReGisTeR again to thank all the donors 
who have so generously met this extraor- 


dinary need. Curtis W. REESE, 


RopericK STEBBINS, 
Louis C. CoRrNISH, 
Boston, MAss. 


——<—<— _—_—_—_——————— 


When in this generation, with its per- 
ception of growth as the universal law, 
and with its dependence upon controlled 
change as the hepe of man, Christianity 
endeavors to glorify changelessness and 
to maintain itself in unalterable formula- 
tions, it has outlawed itself from its 
own age—Harry Emerson Fosdick im 
“Christianity and Progress.” 


The Sanity of H. G. Wells 


“You cannot make a new world in gaols and exile; you must make it in schools and books, 
in Legislatures and business affairs, humorously, obstinately, and incessantly. This mon- 
strous, distressful, pathetic, but preposterous social disarticulation is too intricate and com- 
plicated for any simple act or any simple formula to avail. We must all do what we can, but our best efforts 
may, after all, be not so much right as right-ish. It would be hard enough to struggle in a world in which 
other people did not understand, but in which we at least were sure we were right; it is infinitely harder 
to struggle, as many of us are doing now, with a realization that our own understanding is limited and 
faulty. In such circumstances a jest, laughter, may come as relief, as illumination. Of all men of 
modern times, I am inclined to think Lincoln was the greatest. He held on; he, more than any one, saved 


_ the unity of the New World. 
tion he joked, he told stories. 
nary stories. 
him from the rigour of a pose.” 
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These lines from Mr. Wells’s recent book, A Year of Prophes 
needed in this age of infallible panaceas. 


But they were of infinite benefit to him and the world. They kept him supple. 


sions to wisdom, how much wiser we should be! 


Another Picture Book 
HUBERT ©. HERRING 


THESE UNITED States, A Symposium, Edited 
by Ernest Gruening. Second Series. 
York: Boni and Liveright. $38.00. 

Twenty-six pictures make up this book. 
Twenty-six writers have snapped their 
shutters. Some are flashlight pictures, 
others bear the mark of more judicial 
light. For the most part they are re- 
markably well done. The mood of the 
states has been caught. The treatment 
is eritical, yet largely sympathetic. The 
best of them shows the lover’s hand as 
well as the critic’s. Such is Douglas 
Freeman’s Virginia, a Gentle Dominion. 
Sinclair Lewis on Minnesota is not so 
convincing. Arthur Fisher’s Montana, 
Land of the Copper Collar, gives a pic- 
ture of our last frontier. Burton Rascoe’s 
Oklahoma, Low Jacks and the Crooked 
Game, is much resented by the Okla- 
homans, probably for the reason that so 
much of it is true. Ernest Gruening, 
the editor, deals with New York City, 
and makes the city march up for the 
parade of its goodness and badness and 
bigness. Howard Vincent O’Brien un- 
dresses Chicago and Illinois and the Chi- 
cago Tribune and shows ugliness and 
coming beauty. W. BE. B. DuBois applies 
the scalpel to Georgia, Invisible Empire 
State. He is bitterly just. He always is. 

Altogether this completes a great series. 
Ernest Gruening has done a significant 
thing. He is a good picker of snap- 
shooters. 


New 


Before Recorded History 


OLD ENGLISH TALES Rerotp. By Harriot 
Bucton Barbour. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The author has takeif a subject which 
should excite the interest of those who 
delight in the tales and legends of long 
ago, in the folklore and phantasy which 
precedes recorded history. Besides the 
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A cut reduced from Old English Tales 
Retold 


‘lively interest these tales excite. in them- 


selves, they will commend themselves to 
all writers of English because herein those 
writers may see the foundations of Eng- 
lish literature. The book is written 
primarily for young people, but it should 
interest their elders, too, and prove an 
excellent supplementary volume for Eng- 
lish courses. Among the narratives we 
find a number of familiar ones as, Beowulf, 
Havelock the Dane, Guy of Warwick, Sir 
Launfal, and The Marriage of Sir Gawain. 
An introductory note to each tale clears 
up the text. 


The Affairs of a Great City 


BOSTON YHAR Book, 1923-1924. City of Bos- 
ton Printing Department. $2.50. 

This volume, printed by the city of Bos- 
ton, was limited to twenty-five hundred 
copies and is being distributed by the 


And throughout the worst of that dark and weary struggle against disrup- 
Nobody has ever attempted yet to make an anthology of those extraordi- 


They saved 


ying, published by Macmillan, are much 
If we could only stand off occasionally and laugh at our preten- 


Statistics Department. The book repre- 
sents the activities of a large American 
city. As such it is valuable not only to 
the officials and citizens of Boston, but 
to other municipal officials, and students 
of civics. It is a narrative of the develop- 
ment of the various departments, bureaus 
and boards which constitute the city of 
Boston. The reader discovers, as he could 
in no other way, the vast and complex 
affairs of a great city. Several photo- 
graphs, illustrations and charts add to the 
interest and value of the book. Placed 
in the hands of the citizens it should ac- 
quaint them with the problems and labors 
of their officials, and promote co-operation. 
E. H.C. 


By the Literary Editor of the 
Independent 


PORTRAITS : RHAL AND IMAGINARY. By Ernest 
Boyd. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50. 

Ernest Boyd is literary editor of the 
Independent. Week after week, his col- 
umns offer to the reader a succession of 
comments upon the books of the day, wise, 
witty, pungent, searching. Last year, his 
critical faculties were employed in depict- 
ing some of the personalities prominent 
in the modern literary world, interspersed 
with sketches of various imaginary types 
common to present-day civilization. These 
have now been collected and bound to- 
gether between the covers of a single 
volume. Here are vivid word-paintings 
of such prominent writers as Bugene 
O'Neill, H. L. Mencken, Joseph Herges- 
heimer, and Sinclair Lewis; a thumb-nail 
drawing of George Bernard Shaw, an- 
other of Chesterton; close-ups of George 
Moore, William Butler Yeats, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, and others. These are prefaced 
by a series of portraits of such familiar 
types as, “A Literary Lady,” “A Modern 
Mecenas,” “A Critic,’ “Puritan, Modern 
Style,” and so on, Between the two gro1 
is sandwiched a contemporary’s impres- 


a 
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‘sions of the author himself. The entire 
— eollection makes entertaining reading. The 


style is witty, occasionally brilliant, some- 
times over-smart, with a pleasant flavor 
of literary reminiscence. The spirit is 
gay, while entirely wanting in malice. 
Searcely a book to be read straight 
through, but to be dipped into at inter- 
vals, it has none the less the elements 
of delightful reading. A. R. H. 


An Incorrigible Nomad 

Ranpom LETTERS FROM Many COoUNTRIBS. 
By John G. Coolidge. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $5.00. 

Mr. Coolidge is an incorrigible traveler. 
Byer since the winter morning, now almost 
forty years ago, when he sailed out of 
New York harbor on the good ship “A. G. 


Ropes,” bound for the other side of the 


world, he has kept pretty constantly on 
the move. In the course of his wander- 
ings, he has seen cities and men. Few 
are the corners of earth he has not visited. 
Some of his sojourns in distant regions 
have extended into months, even years. 
He taught English in Japan, served as 
Assistant Consul for the United States 
in Pretoria during much of the Boer War, 
was in. the Philippines just after the 
American occupation, lived for three years 
in Brazil, was First Secretary of the 
American legation in Pekin throughout the 
Russo-Japanese War, for a year was First 
Secretary in Mexico City, and finally for 
a few months our minister to Nicaragua. 
During alt the time covered by this 
nomadic existence, he wrote long letters 
home. These letters have now been pub- 
lished. Supplied with connecting notes, 
they make interesting reading. If their 
author were only a little less self-con- 
scious, a little less the cocksure Bos- 
tonian, their value, both as literature and 
history, would be greater. As it is, fully 
as graphic as what Mr. Coolidge says, is 
the unconscious revelation made of their 
writer’s personality. The book, well 
bound, printed in clear type on good 
paper, makes a handsome volume. 
A.B. H. 


Blessed Be the Dog 


Dr. Lirriy’s Doc Book. By George Watson 
Little. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$4.00. 

If you have a dog, you will like this 
book. It is as human as a lover of a 
dog can be, and as scientific as a 
thoroughly disciplined physician with ex- 
traordinary experience can make the 
nature and care of man’s nearest friend 
in the animal kingdom. Dr. Little has 
had practiced above most of his colleagues, 
having treated more than fifty thousand 
eases during his seven years’ employ- 
ment in the American Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in New 


York. He ranks among the leaders in 
his calling. We sympathize with his as- 
sertions about the rise of the veterinary 
to a place of recognized standing among 
the professions, though there are still 
some of the old happy-go-lucky kind in 
the land. Dr. Little’s book is not only a 


‘first aid to which to refer in emergency, 


defeats. 
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but systematic, readable instruction on 
all the needs of a dog’s life. Diet and 
disease, breeding and exercise, poison and 
punishment, indicate the range of sub- 
ject matter. And the eloquent history of 
the dog makes an informing chapter of 
great attractiveness and value. Many 
plates of thoroughbreds are included, and 
a good picture of the noted cemetery for 
dogs in Hartsdale, N.Y. In the reviewer's 
household there is a dog, and his chances 
of long life and happiness are increased 
beyond estimate by this thoroughly good 
book. A, 0. D; 


A Pick and Shovel Poet 


By Pas- 
The Macmillan 


PascaL D’AnGELo—Son or Iraty. 
cal D’Angelo. New York: 
Company. $2.00. 

D'Angelo is known as aie “nick and 
shovel poet,” because he forced himself 
by virtue of merit out of the ranks of the 
laborers, though not without numerous 
The story is an impressive one. 
He lived in Italy until sixteen years of 
age, spending long, arduous days in toil. 
Then he came to America, joined a shovel 
gang on the roads, and thus earned his 
bread. But he had aspirations beyond the 
use of pick ‘and shovel: he wanted to 
learn English and become a writer. It 
was the fight glorious; but he won, being 
young and full of faith. All this the auto- 
biography tells, in moving, graphic style. 
Richly does D’Angelo merit the recogni- 
tion that has come to him. E. H. ©, 


Victorian London 

MaTILDA, GOVERNESS OF, THE ENGLISH. 
Sophia Cleugh. New York: 
Company. $2.50. 

The child, Matilda, left an orphan, and 
placed at a staid English boarding school, 
then a governess in the luxurious home 
of a widowed Duchess, a wife by proxy, 
and an heir to the wealth of an unknown 
guardian who proves her grandfather, 
flits on through this long story with an 
easy grace, a charm and a courage in face 
of the inexorable, that makes good read- 
ing. The times are the gay days of early 


By 
The Macmillan 
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Victorian London, with the scene shifted 
to Paris later in the narrative. The plot 
is the old, old one of a marriage arranged 
where love is absent, the discovery on the 
part of the man and the woman that 
their affections are elsewhere, and the 
readjustment in the good, honest old- 
fashioned way. 

Matilda is an elusive character. She 
is lovable; she is charming; she remains 
constant to her ideals; but she does not 
shine to such advantage when at the end 
prosperity attends her, as she did at first 
when clouds gathered thick above ~ her. 
Perhaps the author was too familiar with 
Vanity Fair. Perhaps she felt the infiu- 
ence of such books as Daddy-Long-Legs 


An Easter Gift Book of 


Enduring Value 
su v4 
IPE 
og By Glenn Clarks 


“An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication” 


@ The personal record of a 
man who has learned to pray 
as naturally as to breathe and 
whoseevery prayer isanswered. 
@. This book shows the mirac- 
ulous force of prayer in his life ’ 
and exemplifies a technique of 
prayer which will offer prac- 
tical aid and comfort to many 
people. 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & 
CO., Publishers, Boston 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Mr. William L. Barnard, Executive Vice-President of the Unitarian Lay- 


men’s League, writes as follows: 


“Your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ is just what I have long hoped to find—a simple, 


direct, convincing story of the life of Christ. 


I read it with consuming interest. 


It has given me a new Soares of His environment and development, a new 


eonceptiog of His purpose an 
destiny. 


cs Spi and % new appreciation of His vision and 
It has revitalized all His sayings. 


Now, as never before, I can humbly, 


gladly and thoroughly accept His leadership. 
And I am the more grateful to you since I am convinced that I can go back to 


your book again and a; 
tative explanation.of 
ment is sometimes so vague.’ 


ain for new inspiration, for renewed pleasure and for authori- 
e many facts concerning Jesus as to which the New Testa- 


It is a book which will appeal to every Unitarian. 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. 


Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 


publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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and Evelina, but after all the story is her 
own, is conscientiously developed, and in 
passages reveals an imagination of a 
high order. It is a good story and a clean 
story, one to place in the hands of young 
people. E. H.C. 


For Jacks-of-All-Trades 


TINKERING witH TooLs. By Henry H. Say- 
lor. Boston: Little, Brown € Co. $2.00. 

This fourth book in the “Useful Knowl- 
edge” series is a very useful one to have 
around the house of any handy man. 
The amateur craftsman has come into his 
own these days. This book is for him. 
The author says that it is not intended 
for those who wish to make a goldfish 
tank out of an orange-crate, or a Turkish 
tabouret out of a sardine tin and two 
broomsticks. It is for those who would 
know the joy of edged tools, and the 
quiet triumph of skilled craftsmanship. 
There are valuable chapters on the home 
workshop, on tools and their care, on wood 
joinery and painting, on plumbing and 
wiring and masonry, and a concluding 
chapter on the omnipresent odd jobs. 

oO. BR. J. 


A Philosophical Pharmacist 


Scimncn, TRUTH, RELIGION AND Eruics. By 
Harry Mann Gordin. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
é& Company. $3.00. 

Extraordinary in its range, this book 
contains the views of a powerful, scien- 
tifically trained, common sense mind on 
the whole range, almost, of human 
thought. Science, philosophy, sociology, 
politics, ethics, religion, all come within 
the sweep of a consistent point of view. 
The power of expression is that of a 
trained and long practised teacher. Oddly 
enough, Professor Gordin’s specialty was 
Pharmacy, a branch of science which we 
believe has never before been represented 
by so compendious a philosophical work. 
The pages were written with gusto, to 
give utterance to a life of lively thinking ; 
and will be read with gusto by many. Its 
religious view point is radical. s.S.R. 


Thy Kingdom Come 

CHRISTIAN NHIGHBORLINESS. By Stanley F. 
Davis. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 75 cents. 

Tup Comine Kinepom. By Harris Franklin 
Rall. Same publisher. 75 cents. 

For older classes in the church school, 
or for groups of young people, two short 
courses are issued by the Methodist Book 
Concern. The first of these—twelve chap- 
ters only—bears an attractive title, and 
the chapter headings are suggestive. Good 
use is made of the Bible passages given 
at the head of each chapter. They are in- 
cluded in the treatment of the subjects 
(Friendship, Our Neighborhood, ete.) in 
just the same way other illustrations are 
used. Each chapter is an essay addressed 
to young people, and followed by questions 
for discussion. It is a pity that the ques- 
tions are not put more frequently into 
the form of concrete problems of the life 
of young people. The treatment is con- 
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ventional, on the average of present-day 
accepted social attitudes. In this respect 
it is in striking contrast to the brilliant 
comments of Hubert C. Herring (Congre- 
gationalist) on sayings of Jesus, or the 
brief discussion course for young people 
on Race Relations, by Alfred P. Bliss, in 
the Adult Class Magazine. The attitudes 
taken in Christian Neighborliness are 
those long accepted in our own religious 
fellowship. 

Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, in the fore- 
word to his book, The Coming Kingdom, 
points out three significant aspects of re- 
ligion: faith, hope, practice. It is the 
second of these with which his book deals, 
as one of the rich and vital elements of 
the Christian message. He conceives that 
hope as including (1) the life beyond; 
(2) a new order here onethe earth; (3) 
man’s individual hope of the achievement 
of life. 

After two introductory chapters, these 
three phases of the Christian hope are 
taken up in reverse order. The treatment 
keeps close to Biblical interpretations, and 
frequent Bible references are inserted in 
the text. The second section, “The Social 
Hope,” considers, among others, industrial, 
national, and international questions, clos- 
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ing with “the church that is and the 
church that is to be.” 

This volume completes a series on The — 
Coming Kingdom, prepared as part of the 
curriculum of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Rall is a good representative 
of the forward-looking group in that de 
nomination, and this volume has the same 
qualities with which his earlier books have 
made us familiar. F. B. 


In a Party Dress 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN. By Johanna Spyri. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

One of the pleasant tasks of the modern 
reviewer is to examine and read the 
wonderfully beautiful children’s books 
which the publishers of the day are issu- 
ing—in print and paper and beauty of 
color masterpieces of the printer’s art. 
Here is an old favorite in a new dress, 
a gift edition that will entice by its fresh 
loveliness as never before. The author 
has probably written nothing quite so 
good as Heidi, but that does not mean 
that other books of hers are not emi- 
nently worth while. In this book we have 
a lovable group of interesting children, 
whose sorrows and joys are told with 
rare charm. 


BOOKS 


are the best 


For the Children: 


EASTER GIFTS 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG, A. A. Milne. 


The most delightful little book of verses you can imagine. It is charmingly illustrated ith littl 
black and white sketches which will appeal to the young and the old. | Sepa prrwkie: : 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, Sherman and Kent. 


$2.10 postpaid. 


_Bible stor'es so enticingly presented that they cannot fail to interest any child between the ages 
of eight and eighteen. “The mothers who have such a work will not find it difficult to interest their 


children in the Bible.” 


$3.60 postpaid. 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, William and Mary Gannett. 
A little book which contains little prayers for morning, bedtime, and household thanksgivings. 
$ : 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, George Hodges. 


.85 postpaid. 


A volume of Old Testament stories retold for children. 


For Your Friend: 


$2.50 postpaid. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, Edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


Selected 


from the Old and New Testaments representative of what is best in the Bible. 


Bound in flexible green leather, stamped in gold, it makes an admirable gift book. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, David Starr Jordan. 


$2.00 postpaid. 


A little volume of high thoughts that give rise to noble and lasting impulses, from the idealistic 


visions which animate youth to the s 


PERSONAL RELIGION, Dean Inge, 


ast purposes which guide maturer age. 


$.90 postpaid. 


THE WORD AND THE WORK, Studdert Kennedy. 
Two little books written especially for the Easter season. Both by well-known writers and preach- 


ers, they will be welcomed as gift books at this season. 


Each $1.10 postpaid. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE, Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
The central theme of this book is the idea that only a conviction of immortality can dignify and 


purify human life. A theme especially applicable at 


this Easte: 


Tr season. 


$1.10 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 
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On the Trail of the Easter Ege 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Haster Monday is children’s day in the 
city of Washington. On that day in the 
afternoon, if you were a stranger in our 
land, without understanding the meaning, 
you could -trace the footsteps of thou- 
sands of happy children by a trail of 
gayly-colored bits of eggshells all the way 
from the Capitol to the White House and 
from the White House to the Zodlogical 
Park. 

This is the day of the children’s annual 
egg-rolling and in no other city in the 
world is such an event so widely attended 
even though it may be on the program. 
It is believed that the first Washington 
child who ever rolled an Easter egg down 
a grassy slope, did it by accident and 
was then so delighted with the sight that 
other pink or blue, yellow or purple eggs 
were straightway sent rolling after it. 

Easter Monday was a picnic day in 
many of our cities from the beginning of 
our national history. Soon after the Capi- 
tol was built the grounds surrounding it 
were enclosed by a high fence and the 
enclosure was known as Capitol Park. 
There the early Washington picnics were 
held, and as hard-boiled, dyed eggs, were 
in every picnic basket, it is safe to say 
that the custom of rolling Haster eggs 
originated on the Capitol grounds, and 
that down the western slope, outside the 
park fence, the first Easter egg went roll- 
ing in our long ago. Diligent search in 
the Library of Congress at Washington 
fails to give us anything more definite 
about the beginning of this picturesque 
custom. 

There are no rules observed in the roll- 
ing of the eggs. The children either run 
after them as their own eggs begin rolling 
down the hill, or have their brothers 
and sisters stationed at the bottom to 
pick them up as they come. 

The Saturday before Easter is an es- 
pecially busy day at the Center Market 
and other markets as well, because on 
that day the buying and selling of eggs is 
an active business. Children and their 
parents who happen to be visiting in ho- 
tels in Washington on Easter Monday are 
‘hereby reminded that colored eggs, hard- 
boiled and ready to be rolled and eaten 
afterward, are on sale at the markets. 
All that is necessary if a child wishes to 
have a share in the fun of Haster Monday 
and take a mother or a father or any 
adult to the White House grounds for a 
picnic, is to get a basket and go to market. 
The colored eggs for sale are not deco- 
rated exactly as you would decorate them 
at home, either. There were eggs last 


year on which the words “He is risen,” 
were printed. The fact was thus an- 
nounced in all reverence, too, because 
these and similar original works of art 
were brought in by members of a childlike 
race. ; 

The story goes that those in charge of 
the Capitol grounds in the long ago com- 
plained that the children and their fami- 
lies did great damage to the grass and 
shrubbery on their Easter Monday picnics, 
and tried to discourage their coming. This 
may be the reason the Capitol police 
didn’t try to protect the children and 
their mothers and sisters and nurses the 
Easter Monday of 1874 when rough boys 
came and drove the little children out 
of the Capitol Park; they spoiled the pic- 
nie fun and chased away every happy 
child. 

By this time, of course, the children 
were no longer happy, and many were 
badly frightened and erying. At last, 
so it is remembered, one child asked her 


The Best Kind 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m glad it’s an April Haster ; 
It takes the show’rs and sun 
To make the rainbow colors 
That children need for fun. 
With lots of eggs to color, 
We need the rainbow hues, 
And so an April Easter 
Is just the kind I’d choose. 


nurse to take her somewhere else to roll 
Faster eggs. How that nurse dared think 
of the White House grounds is a question, 
because the White House grounds had 
never been opened to the public. 

Anyway, the next news was that the 
picnic children, and those who had them 
in charge, were marching up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the White House, in a 
rather forlorn procession, little dreaming 
of what they were doing for thousands 
and thousands of future children who 
should follow in their footsteps on many 
and many a happier Haster Monday. 
Straight to the White House went the 
procession, and, speaking politely to the 
gate-keeper, through the gates they went 
as if they had been sent for and had ar- 
rived on time. ; 

President and Mrs. Grant were living 
in the White House then, and when they 
heard the story and saw the delightful 
army, they laughed and said, “Let them 


stay here and play,” or words of the same 
meaning. 

Congress, though, objected; so we are 
told that in the year 1875 there was no 
egg-rolling on the White House grounds. 
Soon after, however, Congress changed its 
mind and in 1876 the children were again 
welcomed to the President’s green, sloping 
lawn. Then, as now, however, grown folks 
could not pass the gates unless each had 
a child by the hand. 

President Wilson regretted that the lit- 
tle ones could not be permitted to enter 
the White House grounds for their Easter 
Monday celebration during certain sad 
years in the world’s history. On those 
occasions, the children went to the Zoo 
by special invitation printed in the news- 
papers, which announced that the animals 
would be at home all day and would be 
delighted to entertain the children. 

The hills where children roll eggs at 
the Zoo are so steep the egg-rolling there 
is more exciting than at the Capitol or 
the White House. At the Zoo, too, the 
children are less restrained and shouts 
of laughter are heard from morning until 
night. 

In 1928 President Harding’s dog repre- 
sented his master on Waster Monday, as 
President and Mrs. Harding were away 
from home. That particular Easter Mon- 
day was a great day for the balloon 
men who walked outside the fences and 
sold balloons by the hundreds; and all 
that afternoon balloons of all colors made 
their escape and floated skyward through 
the tall trees. The great fountain in ac- 
tion and the gay balloons added much to 
the beauty of the scene; but there must 
haye been more than one fountain of 
tears to be wiped away, if balloons in the 
air had their usual meaning. 

In 1924 both President and Mrs. Coolidge 
watched the enjoyment of the multitude 
of children on their great day. 

Always on Waster Monday the Marine 
band plays in the afternoon on the White 
House lawn. 

All the forenoon of any Easter Monday 
you may see little and big children in a 
great variety of costume, walking, riding 
in automobiles or street cars, carrying 
decorated and well-filled Easter baskets. 
on their way to the Capitol, the White 
House or the Zoo. In the afternoon there 
are eggshells of every color of the rain- 
bow all over the ground of Washington. 
When eggshells break, then eggs are 
eaten; the result is, that look where you 
will on Easter Monday you will surely 
see children eating eggs. 

Every year the crowds attending the 
Raster egg-rolling grow larger and larger ; 
and every year more and more grown 
folks are admitted to the grounds because 
children they have never seen before, go 
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The Rose . 


“Alas! how fast the moments fly!” 
The fading rose sighed in her bower. 
“My fragrance soon is lost forever.” 


“Ah, no, dear Rose, it shall not die,’ 
The poet comforted the flower, 
“Ror in my song it breathes forever.” 
—Trans. from German by 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Sentence Sermon 


Each act of ours goes out into the world 
as on an electric wire: you may never 
know who stands at the other end of 
the line, but some one is influenced 
thereby. 

—Selected. 


out of one gate and in at another, to lead 
in smiling strangers in return for their 
nickels, dimes, and quarters. 

If all the grown folks who wish to pass 
the guards at the White House gates on 
Easter Monday, were allowed to enter the 
grounds at nine o’clock in the morning, 
there would be no room for the children 
by noontime, unless the little ones should 
perch on the fences. 

This will never happen, however, be- 
cause one day in the year is Children’s 
Day at the White House and in all the 
city of Washington; and Uncle Sam and 
our future Presidents will surely protect 
the right of children to their joyful holi- 
day,—and may all their Easter Mondays 
be warm and sunny. 


[All rights reserved] 


Peggy Parker’s April First 
Surprise 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Peggy Parker stood with her nose 
pressed against the dim, drippy pane of 
a dim, drippy sitting-room window, and 
looked rather dim and almost drippy 
herself. It wasn’t just an ordinary April 
rain. It had rained all night, and now, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, was still 
raining. There was not even a tiny speck 
of April blue anywhere in the sky. Be- 
sides being the first of April, this special 
First of April was Saturday, and the 
teacher and the pupils of the Little White 
Schoolhouse had planned to have a picnic 
on High Top Hill. High Top Hill has 
all-day sunshine on the south side, and 
big boulders that shut away the wind 
when it would be too saucy to the picnic- 
lunchers. And sometimes, in a sheltered 
place on the sunny side of one of these 
boulders, there will be pink arbutus buds 
even as early as the First of April. Deep 
under last year’s leaves they feel the 
warmth of the spring sunshine, and stretch 
themselves and grow plump and rosy in 
the warm stillness. ; 

Peggy was thinking of those fragrant 
spring fairies, and of the picnic lunch, 
and the games—Hide-and-Seek, and Puss- 
in-the-Corner among the _ boulders—all 
mixed up together in her mind. And still 
the rain beat, and streamed down the 
panes, and presently a drop, and another, 
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and another, ran down the inside of the 
pane against which Peggy was pressing 
her nose. Salty drops they were. Then 
Peggy straightened up. 

“Why, Peggy Parker!” she exclaimed. 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself! You, 
erying! And you all well and healthy 
and comf’table and everything, and there’s 
poor Betty Martin shut in a dark room 
still with her poor measly eyes! I know 
what I'll do. If mother’s willing—and I 
know she will be—I’ll go and tell some 
more stories to Betty. I’m so glad that 
I know such a lot of them! I'll go right 
now !” ; 

In less than ten minutes she was hurry- 
ing down the hill, dry as a nut-meat in 
her rubber boots and raincoat and under 
her little red unbrella. And she hummed 
a happy tune as she ran. , 

Betty’ Martin is a plucky little girl, but 
she was feeling pretty blue when Peggy 
reached her home, up on a lonely cross- 
road. She had been late in catching the 
measles, which had gone through the 
school that spring. Then she had caught 
cold when she felt the worst, and when 
the doctor looked at her eyes he said she 
would have to stay in a dark room for— 
well, quite a while. He couldn’t tell, ex- 
actly. This was the second week. 

Wasn’t she glad to see Peggy! And 
Peggy got so interested in telling stories 
that she had forgotten all about the picnic 
when suddenly they heard laughing and 
singing up the road. Nearer it came, and 
nearer. Peggy was beginning to be pretty 
hoarse, with all her story-telling; and she 
made a short ending to her story, and 
ran to the window, and lifted the thick 
curtain a little, and peeped out. 

Oh, was she ever so surprised in her 
life! Not a drop of rain to be seen! 
The sun shining out of a perfectly blue 
sky! And into the yard trooped thirteen 
boys and girls, with Miss Merriweather in 
the middle! They were loaded down with 
picnic boxes and baskets! 

Peggy ran to the door. . 

“Come on, Peggy!’ they shouted. ‘We 
called at your house, and your mother 
sent your lunch and your shoes along. 
Hurry !” : 

And Peggy did “come on,” leaving Betty 
happy over the merry stories, and Peggy’s 
promise to bring her every single arbutus 
bud that she could find. 
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Spring’s Babies 
J EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


In the great brown house where the babies 
live, 
Lavender, blue and white, 
They cuddle down safe in their slumber 
beds, 
And sleep through the winter night. 


Then the rain comes down with its tap, 
tap, tap, 
And the little sunbeams fall, 
And the white snow blanket melts away, 
As they listen to Spring’s soft call. 


Then up come the babies from Mother 
Earth’s bed, 
Some wear fur of softest gray, 
Or pink and yellow, and white and red, 
They greet us in colors gay. 
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The Ideals of Antioch 


Aruthur E. Morgan, president of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
outlines the policy of that institution: 
“We believe at Antioch that the most 
practical life is the one in which all values 
are appreciated at their true worth, and 
all elements of character and personality 
are developed in proportion to their true 
worth. We believe there are standards 
of fineness in the educational world, just 
as in the physical world. The purpose of 
requiring each student at Antioch to give 
half the school year to practical affairs is 
not self-support, which is only a _ by- 
product, nor is learning a vocation the 
sole purpose, but to develop initiative in 
life, self-reliance, ability to appraise life. 
We have found these are things which 
cannot be taught in school.” 


Charles E. Hughes Says 


Former Secretary of State, Charles E. 
Hughes, recently addressed a Bible class 
in Washington, D.C. In part he said: 
“Perfection of the individual life depends 
upon health, knowledge, loyalty, character, 
faith, and the cultivation of spiritual life. 
The Christian character or balanced life 
means faith without credulity, conviction 
without bigotry, charity without conde 
scension, courage without pugnacity, self- 
respect without vanity, humility without 
obsequiousness,; love of humanity without 
sentimentality, and meekness with power. 
That is our ideal.” 


George Washington Said 


War: My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind banished from the earth, and 
the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in. more pleasing and innocent 
amusements than in preparing implements 
and exercising them for the destruction 
of mankind. _ 

Freedom: I wish well to all nations and 
to all men. ... I think every nation has 
a right to establish that form of govern- 
ment under which it conceives it may live 
most happy; provided it infracts no right, 
or is not dangerous to others. 

Honesty: I hope I shall always possess 
firmness and virtue enough to maintain 
what I consider the most enviable of all - 
titles—the character of an honest man. 

Toleration: While we are contending for 
our own liberty, we should be very cau- 
tious not to violate the rights of con- 
science in others, ever considering that 
God alone is the Judge of the hearts of 
men, and to Him only in this case they 
are answerable. 

Reputation: Associate yourself with men 
of good quality, if you esteem your own 
reputation; for it is better to be alone 
than in bad company. 

Cheerfulness: Be not angry at table, 
whatever happens ; put on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, for good humor makes one dish 
of meat a feast. eo 

Malice: Let your conversation be with- 
out malice or envy. 

Virtue and Happiness: There is no truth 
more thoroughly established than that 
there exists, in the economy and course 


of nature, and indissoluble union between 


virtue and happiness, 


T°HE NEW BUILDING of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. for 
the first section of which contracts are 
now arranged, is planned, when completed, 
to contain, besides the church proper, 
space for civie work and for a community 
eenter. The Community House will con- 
_tain rooms for classes for boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, and for small associations, as well 
as accommodations for manual training 
and print-shop for boys, and _ possibly 
domestic science for the girls. A special 
gymnasium of full standard size is pro- 
vided in the basement of the main por- 
tion of the building, where are also located 
the showers, lockers, dressinz- 
rooms, and other equipment. This 
gymnasium also will serve at 
times for large social gatherings, 
and dinners, being directly con- 
nected on the same floor level with 
the large kitchen and serving-room 
in the community portion. 

The auditorium of the church 
is arranged to seat 350 persons, 
or by opening up the vestibules 
into the main room, a larger num- 
ber. This auditorium has a good 
stage and retiring rooms, so that 
it ean be utilized for concerts and 
dramatics. 

In the exterior treatment, it 
was felt desirable not to follow 
too closely strict ecclesiastical lines, 

but rather to give the building 
somewhat of a homelike treatment. 

Red brick with stone trimmings 
and slate roof are the materials 
to be used. Otis and Fuller, the 
architects, utilized an English 
Elizabethan type of architecture, 
as consistent with these materials. 
At the same time this style brings 
a faint touch of the old Gothic 
ecclesiasticism to the composition, 
and yet combines with it the per- 
sonification of solid comfort seen 
in many English manor houses. 
It readily permits of the use of 
vines. 

The entire scheme has been arranged 
so that the work may be done in sections. 
This permits building operations to be 
economically carried on from time to time 
without at any stage tearing out and 
throwing away important work already 
executed. 

When completed the total cost is esti- 
mated at approximately $125,000. 


Doctrinal ‘Sermons Attract 
People to Topeka Mission 


A mission of nine inspiring meetings, 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, was held in Topeka, Kan., 
from Sunday, February 22, to Sunday, 
March 1. Rev. Frank Abraham Powell, of 
Dallas, Tex., conducted the mission, aided 
by his daughter, Miss Lenore Powell, ac- 
complished pianist. ; 

Mr. Powell attracted thoughtful and in- 
quiring people, who were much stimulated 
and helped by his forceful and uplifting 
addresses. The weather was unfavorable, 
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wath They Plan a Real Church Home 


but the congregations grew steadily in 
number, and at the last two meetings, 
Sunday morning and evening, in spite of 
a snowstorm and_ slippery streets, the 
church was entirely filled. The consensus 


was that if the meetings had continued 


another week there would have been a 
full house for every service. 

Mr. Powell’s themes were doctrinal. 
planned to help people groping their way 
toward a saner theology, and were re- 


markable in strength and logic of content 
and in ease and effectiveness of delivery. 
They combined the two elements of intel- 
lect and emotion. There were many testimo- 
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sion was handled by a local writer and 
newspaperman, Prof. Elrick B. Davis, in 
place of a representative from the League. 
The local touch given to some of the 
stories was an advantage, and in every 
way the publicity was successful. 

The congregational singing was hearty 
and inspiring, led by a choir of four 
voices. The service was simple but devo- 
tional. The spirit was reverent. Follow- 
ing each service, groups remained to dis- 
cuss points of the sermon, to ask ques- 
tions, and to select tracts, which were 
taken away in large numbers. Thé ques- 
tion cards proved an interesting and help- 
ful feature. 

Besides the nine mission sermons, Mr. 
Powell addressed members and friends of 
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nials of benefit derived by people who be- 
fore were strangers to the Topeka church. 
Although only four additions were made 
to the church at the close of the mission. 
many persons who had previously con- 
sidered themselves outside the pale of 
Christianity discovered that if they joined 
any church, it would be the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

For the regular congregation, who faith- 
fully and loyally attended Mr. Powell’s 
meetings, the mission was a pronounced 
success. All the activities of the church 
received fresh stimulus, increased interest 
and enthusiasm. The church is also better 
known and more firmly established in the 
community because of the mission. 

Credit should be given to the excellent 
organization formed by the congregation 
for conducting the mission. The ma- 
chinery worked smoothly and effectively. 
Special thanks should be ‘rendered to 
William J. Burns, vice-president of the 
Topeka chapter, for his attention to every 
detail. 

For the first time, publicity for the mis- 


the chureh at an informal reception and 
the men at a supper, and spoke at the 
Saturday Night Club, the Optimist Club, 
and the Washburn College Y. M. C. A. 

Miss Powell’s contribution to the mis- 
sion music was greatly appreciated. She 
gave a short piano program before each 
service, and provided all accompaniments. 
Her association with her father in the 
mission was also of decided interest as 
a publicity feature. 

The Topeka congregation feels a deep 
sense of gratitude to the Laymen’s League 
for making possible this series of meet- 
ings, which have given it renewed courage 
to go on, and a broader vision of the 
opportunities and obligations of the Lib- 
eral fellowship. G. W. 0. 


NortHporo, MAss.—It has been decided 
not to rebuild the sheds in the rear of 
the Unitarian Church, which were de- 
stroyed by fire on March 17. Prompt and 
efficient work by the firemen saved the 
beautiful chureh building, which was 
built in 1808. 
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Year of Missions Ends 


Dr. Sullivan’s success in Toledo, 
Perkins’s in Davenport 


Mr. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League closed 
its missionary program for the year with 
a successful mission, conducted vy Rey. 
William Laurence Sullivan, D.D., in the 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
and the unique experiment of a young 
people’s mission, conducted by Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins at Davenport, Ia. 

The Toledo mission set the record for 
attendance among the missions held thus 
far this year. During the week March 
1 to 8, Dr. Sullivan addressed audiences 
totaling 3,117 people. Dr. Westwood 
and the members of the Toledo church 
had prepared for the mission in a most 
effective manner. Throughout January 
and February, in the columns of the 
Toledo Unitarian, from the pulpit, and 
at the meetings of all auxiliary church 
organizations, Dr. Westwood and _ the 
members of the mission committee had 
spoken of the coming visit of Dr. Sulli- 
van. Thus the Toledo parish was better 
prepared for the mission than perhaps 
any other church thus far visited. 

Dr. Sullivan was at his best through- 
out the week and brought the message of 
Liberal religion to hundreds who had 
never heard it before. During the week, 
sixty-four persons signed cards indicat- 
ing an interest in the church and a desire 
to know more about it. 

At the next to the last meeting, the 
church was filled to overflowing, 502 per- 
sons being in attendance. At the final 
meeting, perhaps to prove there is always 
room for one more, an extra chair was 
brought in and 503 persons were counted. 

To his parish the minister, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, said subsequently : ; 

“We have had the joy of seeing our 
chureh filled night after night by eager 
throngs, many of whom had never been 
inside of a Unitarian church before. We 
have known the joy, to a degree unparal- 
leled, of working together for our free 
faith. We have felt the urge of a noble 
cause and the realization that we were 
linked to a mighty progressive move- 
ment. 

“For all this we are grateful. Grate- 
ful first of all to Dr. Sullivan for coming 
here, and grateful to the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for making his coming and 
the mission possible. I am confident that 
the trust our national body has reposed 
in us will bear rich fruit in increased 
devotion in every department of our 
chureh life, and that together we shall 
patiently press forward to greater things.” 

At a conference of a number of the 
mission preachers used this year, held at 
Toledo, immediately following the mis- 
sion, the whole mission program of the 
League was carefully considered. The 
preachers were unanimous in their feel- 
ing that the results of the missions jus- 
tify the expenditure of time, money, and 
effort which they involve: The technique 
of the present plan for conducting mis- 
sions was carefully discussed, item by 
item, suggestions for improvement made, 
and plans for next year carefully con- 
sidered. 
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The Davenport mission marked a de- 
parture in the mission program of the 
League. It was a short young people’s 
mission, extending over five days, March 
8 to 12, conducted by the League in co- 
operation with the national organization 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins was the preacher. 
In addition to his mission preaching, Mr. 
Perkins broadcast from Station WOC, 
and on one Sunday morning. preached at 
the Unitarian Church in Moline, Ill. The 
total attendance at the mission services 
was 950. 

A unique feature of the mission was 
three round-table conferences, conducted 
in the late afternoon by the mission 
preacher. These conferences were at- 
tended by large numbers of young people, 
and offered an opportunity for the clear- 
ing up of religious problems. 

During the past year, the League has 
continued its missionary program, begun 
three years ago under the leadership of 
Dr. Sullivan, without a permanent mis- 
sion preacher on its staff. When, at the 
end of last year, Dr. Sullivan felt that 
he must cease to devote his entire time 
to mission work, the League determined 
to try the experiment of conducting 
missions, using a considerable number 
of the more experienced mission preach- 
ers of the denomination as _ leaders. 
The experiment has proved successful. 
During the last church year, eight mis- 
sions have been. conducted by the League 
in this way. Ministers have entered 
whole-heartedly into the experiment and 
have given generously of their time. 
Boards of trustees have courteously 
granted leaves of absence to their minis- 
ters. Churches where the missions have 
been held have contributed more gener- 
ously than ever before toward the cost 
of these missions. The chapters of the 
League, throughout the country, have re- 
sponded to the call for mission funds. 

The attendance figures for the services, 


while showing a smaller gross attendance 


than last year, have been as large or 
larger than ever before in proportion to 
the constituency of the churches visited. 
Missions and mission preachers have been 
as follows: ; 

Fitchburg, Mass., Rev. John W. Day, 
D.D.; Waterville, Me, Rev. John N. 
Mark; Denver, Col., Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D.; Santa Barbara, Calif., Rev. 
Charles HE. Park, D.D.; Dunkirk, N.Y., 
Rey. Miles Hanson; Topeka, Kan., Rey. 
Frank Abraham Powell; Toledo, Ohio, 
Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D.; and 
Davenport, Ia., Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 


Students Conduct Service 


On invitation of the minister, Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Tuttle, the service in the Unitarian 
Church, Norton, Mass., on March 15, was 
in full charge of the Intercollegiate Com- 
munity Service Association of Wheaton 
College. The two addresses dealt with 
community service in general and with 
the purpose and work of the Association. 
This service helped to bring the church 
into closer touch with the girls of the 
College and to inform the people as to the 
services which the students desire to ren- 
der the community. 
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Starbuck and Slaten Chosen 


To lecture at League Church School In- 
stitute, August 1-9 


Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology in the 
University of Iowa, and Prof. A. Wake- 
field Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, have been engaged by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League as the 
principal lecturers for its Institute for 
Religious Education at the Isles of Shoals 
this summer. The dates are August 1-9 
inclusive. By arranging a fuller schedule 
and making full use of the afternoons for 
conferences, it is planned to offer sub- 
stantially the same amount and kind of 
training for church school workers as has 
been given in the two weeks’ Institutes 
of the last four years. 

Dr. Starbuck is director of the Research 
Station in Character Training and Reli- 
gious Education in the University of Iowa. 
Topics of the six lectures which he will 
deliver are: “Fitting Subject Matter to 
Growth Stages,” “The Problem-Project in 
Religious Education,” “‘Situations and Ob- 
jectives,” “Secular and Sacred Litera- 
tures,” “Some Fundamental Principles of 
Religious Training,” and “Spirituality and 
Religious Education.” 

“Controlling Ideas of the Early Chris- 
tians as Shown in the New Testament” is 
the general subject announced for Dr. 
Slaten’s course. Dr. Slaten is professor 
of New Testament in the Pacific School. 
He will lecture on ‘‘The Idea of the Sacred 
Book,” ‘‘The Idea of the Messiahship of 
Jesus,” “The Idea of the Resurrection of 
Jesus,” “The Idea of Jesus’ Return,” 
“The Idea of the Spirit,” and “The Idea 
of Christian Conduct.” 

Among those who will give evening lec- 
tures is Stanley Kelley, headmaster of 
Proctor Academy. Rey. Alson H. Robin- 
son, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Plainfield, N.J., co-operating 
with Dr. Florence Buck of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, will be in general 
charge of the conference work in the 
afternoons. Mr. Robinson was one of the 
Institute preachers last year. 

Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., has 
consented to serve as Institute preacher 
for the first Sunday, August 2, and Rey. 
Charles A. Wing of Springfield, Mass., for 
the following Sunday. Miss Elizabeth 
Edland of New York City will direct the 
instruction and demonstrations in the art 
of pageantry. 


During Dr. Snow’s Absence 


Among the preachers who are conduct- 
ing services in the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, P.Q., during the absence of Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow on his centenary tour of 
England, are Alfred W. Martin of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, New York 
City; Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon of Dart- 
mouth College; Prof. J. A. C. Auer of 
Tufts College; Rev. J. Cyril Flower of 
Cambridge, England; Dr. Minot Simons; 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, Eng- 
land; Rey. R. Nicol Cross of London, 
England; Rev. Walter Reid Hunt; and 
Prof. W. W. Fenn. Mr. Cross will preach 
on the Centenary Sunday, May 17, 
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~The European guests-of the American 
Unitarian Association already 
country haye had a very busy fortnight 
since their landing. Dr. and Mrs. Norbert 
Capek spent their first ten days in New 
York, concluding an active program by 
speaking to the Community Church Forum 
on March 29, and then went to Boston 
for a number of engagements, returning 
to New York on April 7. Dr. Capek’s 
schedule up to May 10 is as follows: 
April 8, Brooklyn (Church of the Sa- 
yiour) ; April 9, Ridgewood, N.J., April 12, 
Staten Island; April 13, Brooklyn (Unity 
Church). ; 

_ On April 14 he starts West, going di- 
rectly to Cedar Rapids, Ia., for a series 
of appointments from April 15 to 18: 
April 19, morning, Cedar Rapids; evening, 
Iowa City; April 21, Moline, Ill.; April 23, 
Keokuk, Ia.; April 26, Chicago, morning, 
Unity Church; evening, Third Church. 

- He will be about Chicago from April 26 
to May. 2. May 3-6, Toledo (Western Uni- 
tarian Conference) ; May 8, Boston (King’s 
Chapel) ; May 10, Boston, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass sek F. ; c . 

Mrs. Capek has appointments as fol- 
lows: April 7, Plainfield, N.J.; April 9, 
New Brighton, L.I.; April 10, Brooklyn, 
(Unity Church); April 14, Hollis, N.Y.; 
April 17, Ridgewood, N.J.; April 22, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence) ; April 24, Wilmington, Del.; April 
29, Marietta, Ohio; May 1, Cleveland; 
May 4-6, Toledo (Western Unitarian Con- 
ference). 

The appointments of Rev. R. Nicol Cross 
are as follows: April 7-8, Atlanta 
(Southern Unitarian Conference) ; April 9, 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; April 12, Baltimore, Md. ; 
April 16, Ridgewood, N.J.; April 17, 
Barneveld, N.Y. (Mohawk Valley Con- 

_ference) ; April 19, morning, Springfield, 
Mass. ; evening, Hartford, Conn. (Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference) ; April 21, German- 
town, Pa.; April 22, Washington (Joseph 
Priestley Conference) ; April 26, morning, 
Cambridge (First Church); afternoon, 
Belmont (South Middlesex Conference) ; 
April 27, Boston (Ministerial Union) ; 
April 28, Boston (King’s Chapel); April 
29, Boston (King’s Chapel) and Hopedale. 
April 30, Boston (King’s Chapel) ; May 3, 
Washington, D.C.; May 4, Boston, Mass.; 
May 5, Taunton, Mass.; May 7, morning, 
Boston (Tuckerman School); evening, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; May 10, Cambridge 
(Appleton Chapel). 

Rey. J. Cyril Flower of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, landed in Boston on Monday, March 
30. His schedule of appointments up to 
May 10 is as follows: April 1, Brooklyn 
(Chureh of the Saviour); April 2, noon, 
New York (All Souls Church) ; evening, 
Ridgewood, N.J.; April 3, New York 
(League of Unitarian Women, All Souls 
Church) ; April 5, morning, ‘Philadelphia ; 
afternoon, Wilmington, Del, : 

From Wilmington he goes to Washing- 
ton and to Hampton Institute, and thence 
for an appointment on April 10 at Rich- 
mond, Va. April 12, Philadelphia; April 
13, Cambridge, Mass. (First Church Al- 
liance) ; April 14, noon, Boston (King’s 
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Journeys of European Visitors — 


West, Their Tidings 


Chapel) ; afternoon, Cambridge (Andover 
Chapel); evening, Roslindale, Mass. ; 
April 15, noon, Boston (King’s Chapel) ; 
evening, Cambridge (Harvard Theological 
Dinner); April 16, morning, Lancaster, 
Mass. (Worcester Conference) ; 
noon, Watertown, Mass. (New England 
Associate Alliance); April 17, Boston 
(King’s Chapel); April 19, morning, 
Cambridge (Appleton Chapel) ; evening, 
Providence, R.I. (Channing Conference) ; 
April 22, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; April 
23,. Toronto, Ont.; April 24, Ottawa, 
Canada; April 26, Montreal, P.Q.; April 
28, Burlington, Vt.; April 29, Montpelier, 
Vt.; April 30, Windsor, Vt.; May 1, Wal- 
pole, N.H.; May 3, morning, Nashua; eve- 
ning, Concord, N.H.; May 5, Portsmouth, 
N.H.; May 6, Saco, Me.; May 7, Yarmouth, 
Me.; May 8, Augusta, Me.; May 10, Port- 
land, Me. ° 

Rey. Alfred Hall went directly from 
New York to Minnesota and thence to 
Towa. His schedule is as follows: April 
7,. Omaha, Neb.; April 9, Sioux City; 


April 10-12, Lincoln, Neb.; April 13-14, . 


Denver, Col.; April 15, Fort Collins, Col. ; 
April 17, Colorado Springs, Col.; April 19, 
St. Louis, Mo.; April 20, Louisville, Ky.; 
April 21, Nashville, Tenn.; April 22, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; April 23, Lynchburg, 
Va.; April 26, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Church of 
the Saviour) ; April 30, Ridgewood, N.J.; 
May 38, New York (All Souls Church) ; 
May 4, Trenton, N.J.; May 7, German- 
town, N.J.; May.10, Newport, R.I. — 
Rey. Nicholas Jozan, after meeting a 
series of important appointments about 
New York, went to Buffalo for an appoint- 
ment on March 31, thence to Meadville 
and Cleveland. He is remaining in Cleve- 
land and. vicinity from April 3 to 13, in- 
clusive, engaged chiefly in conference with 
the Hungarian Unitarian groups in that 
city and in neighboring towns. He returns 
to Boston on April 14 and his appoint- 
ments thereafter will be as follows: April 
16, morning, Watertown (New England 
Associate Alliance) ; afternoon, Lancaster 
(Worcester Conference) ; April 19, Provi- 
dence, R.I, (Channing Conference); April 
21, morning, Boston (King’s Chapel) ; eve- 
ning, Keene, N.H.; April 22, Peterboro, 
N.H.; April 28, Boston (King’s Chapel) ; 
April 24, Boston (King’s Chapel); April 
26, morning, Boston (Arlington Street 
Chureh); afternoon, Roxbury (First 
Church) ; evening, Belmont (South Mid- 
dlesex Conference) ; May 8, morning, Bos- 
ton (Church of the Disciples) ; evening, 
West Somerville; May 4, Boston (Chureh 


of the Disciples) ; May 10, Boston (Second 
Church). 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern is this week 


attending the meetings of the Southern 
Californian Unitarian Conference in Los 
Angeles. His appointments thereafter are 
as follows: April 9, Santa Barbara; April 
10, San Jose; April 12, morning, Alameda; 
evening, San Francisco; April 13-14, 
Berkeley; April 15, Fresno; April 16, 
Sacramento; April 18, Palo Alto (Northern 
California Unitarian Conference); April 
19, morning, Palo Alto (Stanford Uni- 
versity); evening, Oakland; April 21, 
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Eugene, .Ore. ; April 22, Salem, Ore. ; April 
23, Portland, Ore. ; April 24, Seattle, Wash. ; 
April 26, morning, Victoria, B.C.; eve 
ning, Vancouver, B.C.; April 27, Vancou- 
ver; May 2-3, St. Paul, Minn.; May 4-6, 
Toledo, Ohio (Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence) ; May 7, Meadville (Meadville The- 
ological School) ; May 10, Montreal, P.Q. 

Rey. H. J. Rossington, after landing, 
started almost immediately for the Mid- 
dle West and South West. His schedule 
is as follows: April 5, morning, Tulsa, 
Okla.; evening, Okmulgee; April 7, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; April 12, morning, St. 
Louis; evening, Alton, Ill.; April 13, 
Quincey, Ill.; April 14, Bloomington, IL; 
April 15-16, Urbana, Ill.; April 17, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; April 19, morning, Chi- 
cago (People’s Church) ; evening, Chicago, 
(First Church) ; April 20, Chicago (‘“Cen- 
tenary Dinner’); April 21, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; April 22, Madison, Wis.; April 23, 
Evanston, Ill.; April 26, Cleveland, Ohio; 
April 27, Youngstown, Ohio; April 28, 
Erie, Pa.; April 29, Rochester, N.Y. ; April 
30, Syracuse, N.Y.; May 1, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; May 8, morning, Albany; evening, © 
Troy; May 5, Pittsfield, Mass.; May 6, 
Greenfield, Mass.; May 8, Amherst, Mass. ; 
May 10, Worcester, Mass. 

A visit is expected from Professor 
George Boros, Dean of the Theological 
Faculty at Koloszvar, and a number of 
appointments have been tentatively ar- 
ranged for him, but definite word has 
not yet been received as to the date of 
his arrival. 


Church ce, for Its Own 


Minot J. Savage once had this to say 
about money and the church, and the 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass., 
where his son, Dr. Maxwell Savage, is 
minister, has reprinted his words: 

“., , the belief about money relations 
in which most men stand to the church 
ought to be thoroughly revised. The 
great majority of men look upon the 
‘church as’a sort of beggar, that comes 
with pious call upon bended knees and 
asks for alms; and they give as they 
would to a beggar, simply to get rid of 
a personal request. But what is the real 
meaning and the real work of a church, 
and its call for money? If the church 
is doing the work that it ought to accom- 
plish, it is doing the noblest service pos- 
sible for the welfare of mankind. And 
you, whether you are in the church or 
not, owe just as much to this organiza- 
tion as does the church member. You 
have received your money, brains, skill, 
power of thought which enabled you to 
win it, as a gift from humanity, and 
humanity, through the medium of the 
church, if that church be true and living 
out a lofty ideal, is simply asking for its 
own. You ought, then, to contribute 
money systematically, liberally, year by 
year—not according to the necessity that 
is laid upon you, but according to your 
liberal ability. Contribute money, and 
then follow it, watch it, see that it accom- 
plishes the work which it ought to ac- 
complish. 

“If it does this, you ought freely, gen- 
erously, continuously, and liberally to 
carry on such work, wherever you are.” 


356 
Dr. Capek Tells His Story 


He will guard ayainst a “one-man_move- 
ment” 


Continental Europeans hayes an inde- 
finable quality and manner of enthusiasm. 
It was that quality that warmed and il- 
lumined the story which Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek told the Ministerial Union at its 
meeting in Boston, Mass., March 
Much of Dr. Capek’s incomparable work 
in Prague, Ozechoslovakia,. has been de- 
scribed by THe ReGister in cold type. 
With his telling of it, however, facts and 
figures became living things; a great Lib- 
eral movement stood incarnate in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

And that leads to a most farsighted, 
unselfish feature of his labors. Is this 
a one-man movement, born with the man, 
to pass with his passing? Dr. Capek evi- 
dently feared so—feared so, modestly. 
Hence, when he departed for his Ameri- 
can tour, and his people were fearful 
that he would not return, he said to 
_ them: 
~ “You must prove your work. You must 
prove that this is not a one-man affair, else 
J shall not return.” Now, at his sugges- 


tion, forty house gatherings have been: 


organized for carrying on the meetings 
while Dr. Capek is in America. No other 
congregation in Prague is one-half as 
large as Dr. Capek’s. He boasted of this, 
not out of his own merit, but as being a 
demonstration of the power of the Lib- 
eral gospel over the minds and hearts of 
men. Even when he spoke of using 
modern psychology to approach people, 
one felt that he was not talking of his 
methods but of a technique that could be 
known and employed by any leader really 
on fire with his message. 

Some hidden chapters of early anti- 
Trinitarian history in Bohemia were 
touched upon by Dr. Capek. In 1815, 
there were burned at the stake fifteen of 
those people known as the “Brethren and 


Sisters of the Free Spirit,’ who rejected” 


the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
atonement. In the fifteenth century, fifty 
Taborites, essentially Unitarian in their 
thought, were likewise burned. Another 
similar movement in Bohemia was that 
of the Deists in the eighteenth century, 
also Unitarian. 

-How the Czechoslovakian Church, in 
one of whose buildings Dr. Capek holds 
meetings, shifted the hours of the Lib- 
eral services to lessen the size of Dr. 
Capek’s congregation, and how a woman 
bent on committing suicide found assur- 
ance and new life in the message of Dr. 
Capek,—these were bits of humor and 
pathos that enriched his story. 

Mrs. Capek said why she and her hus- 
band were glad to come to America. 
They wanted to tell their fellow Liberals 
of the joy of the work; there was no one 
to tell it to in Prague. And there is joy 
for those who come to hear the living 
word in that city, for, as Mrs. Capek re- 
lated, congregations of two thousand 
people frequently stand chilled to the 
bone throughout the one-hour service, for 
there are no seats in the church, and no 
heat. She also spoke of the Sunday- 
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school songs, for practically all of which: - 
Dr. Capek wrote both words and music. 
Mrs. Capek has addressed several meet- 
ings in and around New York City and 
Greater Boston.. After filling other en- 
gagements in the New York area, she 
will go to Washington, D.C., and later to 
Toledo, Ohio, for the Western Conference 
meeting. 

Preceding the ‘Capeks’ address, R. Er- 
nest Akin spoke of the newly organized 
Unitarian Foundation, and the forthcom- 
ing campaign for funds, which he will 
direct, and which will enable the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Women’s 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the Laymen’s League, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER, and other agencies to con- 
tinue their augmented denominational 
work. 


Where Church Attendance Grows 


According to church attendance statis- 
tics gathered by the Laymen’s League, 
four “Class B” churches of last year, 
those which had an average attendance 
of between fifty and one hundred per- 
sons, are now maintaining “Class A” at- 
tendance—more than one hundred. They 
are the churches at Ithaca, N.Y., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Montpelier, Vt., and Waltham, 
Mass. In the latest record to be compiled, 
that of February, these churches are lead- 
ing in percentage of increase in their 
classes: 

Class A—St. Louis, Mo. (Messiah), 
Omaha, Neb., New York City (West Side), 
Brockton, Mass., Fall River, Mass., Des 
Moines, Ia., Leominster, Mass., Brook- 
line, Mass. (First), Montclair, N.J., and 
Boston, Mass. (Disciples). Class B— 
Ithaca, N.Y., Northampton, Mass., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Athol, Mass., Keene, N.H., 
Reading, Mass., Ann Arbor, Mich., Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Dunkirk, N.Y., and Waltham, 
Mass. Class C—Staten Island, N_Y., 
Westboro, Mass., Natick, Mass. (South), 
Middleboro, Mass., Humboldt, Ia., Red- 
lands, Calif., Ridgewood, N.J., -Bolton, 
Mass., Carlisle, Mass., and Groton, Mass. 


Mr. Barnard on Pacific Coast 


William IL. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is now in the Pacific Coast region. 
He is visiting League chapters on the 
Coast and outlining to the churehes the 
plan and purpose of the forthcoming cam- 
paign of the Unitarian Foundation. He 
addressed a chapter meeting at San Diego, 
Calif., on April 6, and the two following 
days he attended sessions of the Southern 
California Conference at Los Angeles, 
Calif. Other places on his itinerary are 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Jose, Fresno, Sacramento, 
and Palo Alto, Calif. (Central California 
Conference sessions) ; Eugene, Salem, and 
Portland, Ore.; Tacoma and _ Seattle, 
Wash.; Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., and 
Winnipeg, Man., where one of his ap- 
pointments is to address an Icelandic chap- 
ter of the League. He will return to Bos- 
ton, mf 4. 
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-Mr. Cross Describes Rise 
of British Unitarianism 


' At a special meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, held in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., March 19, Rev. R. ‘Nicol 
Cross of London, England, gave an ac- 
ae of “The Rise of British Unitarian- 
ism.” He spoke in place of Rey. Alfred 
Hall of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, who on 
account of a late steamer arrival in New 
York City was forced to go directly to 
his Middle-western appointments. 

Mr. Cross made an acceptable and in- 
teresting address which traced the origins 
of Unitarian thought, touched on the con- 
tributions of English Unitarian leaders 
both to religious thought and to social 
service and educational work. and re- 
viewed the steps by which Unitarians in 
England in the mid-nineteenth century 
won entire freedom from all civil dis- 
abilities. . i 

The far-reaching philanthropies | of 
Thomas Firmin, Mr. Cross related, moved 
even Wesley to acknowledge the Chris- 
tian quality of Mr. Firmin’s works, “al- 
though his notions of the Trinity were 
quite erroneous.” 


- Legacies to Unitarian Agencies. 


The will of the late Mrs. Susan M. 
Lane of Boston, Mass., contains a legacy 
of $1,000 to the Second Church in Bos- 
ton to be expended for charitable. and 
benevolent purposes, and two bequests 
of $500 each for the Sunday-school and 
the Women’s Alliance of that church. 


She also directs that the proceeds from 


the sale of her jewelry, with the excep- 
tion of a personal bequest, be divided 
equally among the American Unitarian 
Association for its pension fund, the Gen- 
eral Theological Library in Boston, and 
several social service and educational or- 
ganizations. 

The late Miss Helen C. Butler of New 
York City in her will bequeathed $5,000" 
to the American Unitarian Association. 
In the will of Miss Mary E. Young, late 
of Concord, N.H., the Unitarian Church 
of Concord and the Concord Women’s 
Alliance each receive $500. The Unita- 
rian Chureh in Peterboro, N.H., recently 
received a legacy of $3,000 from the estate 
of the late Mrs. E. H. Taylor, and $500 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Estella 
Day. The will of Mrs. Caroline M. Jones 
of Boston, Mass., gives a share of her . 
estate to the Children’s Mission to Chil- 
dren. 


Lend-a-Hand Maney for Church 


After thirty-eight years of activity the 
Lexington, Mass., Senior Lend-a-Hand Club 
has disbanded, since its work has been 
largely taken over by the Unity Lend-a- 
Hand Club of the First Parish Church. 
The funds of the society have been dis- 
posed of as follows: $1,000 to the First 
Parish Church, Lexington; $250 to the 
Unity Lend-a-Hand Club; $250 to the 


-Lexington branch of The Alliance; $200 


to the Hale Endowment Fund; $200 to the 
Lend-a-Hand central office. Only seven of 
the charter mennbors of la Pear inpe at 
living. ae 
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ta ~ What the Churches Did in the Year 


Election of officers and plans for greater work — 


- BerKeELtEy, Caru.—Reports showed a 


balance on the right side of the ledger, 


despite the fact that. the chureh year. 


began with a deficit of $750, due in part 
to the disastrous Berkeley fire, and also 
despite extraordinary expenses on the 
church property during the year; a de- 
cided increase in the number of subscrip- 
tions and the average amounts subscribed ; 
appreciation of the success of the course 
of sermons by Dr. George R. Dodson 
during the summer, in point of attend- 
anee and in revenue exceeding all expec- 
tations; nothing phenomenal in the gen- 
eral life of the church, but in all its de- 
partments a condition so healthy as to 


be decidedly encouraging; organ vespers 


every Friday afternoon throughout the 
year, nearly self-supporting financially, 
and with an average attendance of 
seventy-eight; increased attendance and 
efficiency in the church school; a lively 


group of young people of high-school age 


treading hard upon the heels of the Chan- 
ning Club (University age); Hosmer 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League much 
interested in its course of study for the 
year, ‘Meeting the Menace of War,” the 
third successive year of serious study. 


San Francisco, Catir.—New trustees 
elected were Charles L. Barrett, Morley P. 
Thompson, and Frederick H. Meyer. The 
Society for Christian Work reported an 
encouraging year; the interest on two 
large money gifts is being used for relief 
work. The Post-Office Mission added 
many new names to its mailing list. The 
membership of the Channing Auxiliary 
has grown considerably during the last 
year. The membership of the new Thurs- 
day Evening Club was reported as con- 
tinuing to grow. 


Montreat, P.Q.—These officers were 
elected: President, George Falconer; 
secretary, Perey Booth; treasurer, John 
Duthie; Committee of Management, W. C. 
R. Anderson, H. TT. Barnes, Charles 


Booth, G. A. Brown, Roy L. Campbell, 


Nevil N. Evans, Milton L. Hersey, Lionel 
Judah, James Morrison, 8S. P. Newton, 
W. B. Ramsay, M. EB. Williams, Mrs. 8. H. 
Ball, Mrs. G. H. Napier, Mrs. L. Skaife, 
Mrs. W. A. Weir; warden (for four 
years), Nevil N. Evans. . 


~ Scwenrectapy, N.¥Y.—The Membership 
Committee reported that the number of 
members for the past year was 263, 
whereas five years ago it had been 114. 
An ayerage attendance of eighty-three 
pupils on the Sunday-school was reported. 
The annual meeting, the largest in the 
history of the church, voted appreciation 
of the work of A. L. Rohrer, the late Mrs. 
Rohrer, Walter H. Clarke, and Mrs. 
Clarke, charter members of the society, 
for their work in building up the church. 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott, the minister, re- 
yiewed the year in the church and the 
work of his five years’ ministry. The 
Laymen’s League reported an increasing 


attendance on its meetings and lectures, 


re >» 


E. A. Baldwin, James McMillan, and R. 
A. Beekman were elected trustees to fill 
vacancies made by the death of Albert W. 
Clark and the resignations of Mr. Rohrer 
and Walter H. Clarke. 


TorEKA, Kan.—Officers and _ trustees 
elected were as follows: President, Hor- 
ace T. Wilkie; vice-president, Mrs. W. §. 
Amos; secretary, H. W. Oxnard; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Georgia Ober; 
treasurer, Chester Woodward ; trustees, 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Mrs. L. G. Munn, 
Dr. Grace Keiser, Thomas H. Keeshan. 
Mrs. C. W. Shepard reported on Alliance 
Week at the Isles of Shoals last summer. 
Miss Irma Doster made a plea for a new 
organ for the church. Reports by. chureh 
officers, the church school, affiliated or- 
ganizations, and the minister, Rey. Clif- 
ton M. Gray, were presented. 


LEOMINSTER, MAss.—The minister, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney, reported that congre- 
gations in 1924 had been ten per cent. 
larger than in 1923, and that, since Christ- 
mas, there had been a fifteen per cent. 
additional increase to an average of 130 
persons a Sunday. The treasurer an- 
nounced all bills paid with a surplus, 
which was added to the reserve fund. 
The church school reported an enrollment 
of 200 pupils and thirty-three teachers 
and officers. Attendance at the three 
women’s societies of the church increased 
notably during the past year; the Eve- 
ning Alliance was particularly successful. 
The Laymen’s League. reorganized in 1924, 
reported an increasing participation in 
ehureh affairs. The Parish Committee 
for 1925 is Winthrop M. Mayo, chairman, 
Miss Ruth Putnam, Mrs. George A. 
Roukes, Ralph S. Gairtt, and John OC. 
Rahm. 


Houston, Tex.—The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a small balance. Ac- 
cessions to membership number forty-one 
since the last annual meeting, a gain of 
more than one hundred per cent. The 
average attendance at the downtown 
meetings held in the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral since November has been ninety-six 
persons. 


Datitas, Tex.—Cecil Simpson was 
chosen president of the Parish Commit- 
tee; J. HE. Lenington was made secretary- 
treasurer. The following members of the 
committee were elected: Mrs. L. S. 
Thorne, George T. Rogers, Mrs. H. E. 
Spaulding, Cecil Simpson, Ed HEisenlohr, 
Mrs. C. HE. Ulrickson, J. L. West, and J. 
E. Lenington as ex-officio member. 


Orrawa, Ont.—Reports of secretary, 
treasurer, and head of chureh organiza- 
tions showed a successful year. The min- 
ister, Rey. William Irvine, outlined the 
work accomplished at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion last May. The following officers 
were chosen: Chairman of the Parish 
Board, H. G. Barber; secretary, C. E. 
Merritt; treasurer, John Law; assistant 
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treasurer, N. F. Ballantyne; members, 
Mrs. J..C. Hope, Mrs. A. V. Summers, 
A. ©. Campbell, N. S. Dowd, Dr. E. M. 
Kindle, C. E. Russell, Dr. T. L. Tanton, 
Cc. J. Tulley, and L. P. Whyte; trustees, 
Andrew Halkett, Albert Horton, and 8. C. 
Wright; auditors, J. C. Hope and C. J. 
Tulley. 


ATHOL, Mass.—It was voted that a 
committee of five members arrange for 
the celebration of the 175th anniversary 
of the church, which comes this year. 
All organizations reported a prosperous 
and useful year and good financial con- 
dition. The report of the minister, Rey. 
Edmund Booth Young, called attention 
to the eighty-five per cent. average at- 
tendance on the church school and the 
organization of the Junior Alliance group 
of workers. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: C. S. New- 
ton, treasurer; A. N. Ellis, collector; 
A. F. Tyler, A. N. Ellis, J. C. Hill, F. H. 
Lee, -P. B. Swift, H. C. Fay, L. B. Fay, 
F. W. Lord, George F. Lord, G. C. Long- 
ley, W. L. Hill, A. N. Newton, C. 8. New- 
ton, C. E. Deane, S. L. Morse, C. 'C. Pierce, 
executive committee; P. B. Swift, A. N. 
Ellis, C. S. Newton, trustees of trust 
funds. 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Reports showed all 
branches of the church in a healthy con- 
dition. ‘There was a small balance in 
the treasury, with all bills paid and 
nearly all subscriptions collected. The 
invested funds of the church have re- 
ceived additions during the past: year. 
Officers were elected as follows: Execu- 
tive Committee: ©. Alfred Lang, chair- 
man, Mrs. W. R. Harkness, secretary, 
Mrs. R. F. Bliss, Fred M. Allchurch, Mrs. 
D. B. E. Kent, Loriman P. Brigham; Dor- 
man B. E: Kent, clerk; Merill W. Harris, 
treasurer; Joseph W. Blakely, pew agent 
and custodian of church property. 


Taunton, Mass.—Alfred B. Williams 
was elected moderator for the meeting, 
and the officers newly elected were: John 
W. Camp, to prudential committee for a 
term of three years; John W. Root, treas- 
urer, and Frederick Ludlam, auditor. 


GARDNER, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: clerk, Lewis A. Wright; 
treasurer and collector, Ernest L. Ken- 


' dall; auditor, Max B. Stevens; execu- 
tive committee: Harry W. Ireland, 
Charles R. Dewey,- Marcus N. Wright, 


Arthur L. Hartwell, Miss Lura Coburn, 
Mrs. Lewis C. Travers; committee on 
music, Fred E. Depinet. The treasurer 
reported all bills paid to date, and a bal- 
ance on hand in all the organizations 
connected with the Society. 


NEWBURYPORT, MaAss.—Increased activ- 
ity in various departments of church 
work ‘was indicated by the _ reports: 
These officers were elected: Clerk, Charles 
T. Smith; treasurer, Henry B. Little; 
collector, Mrs. Edward B. Stover; Parish 
Committee, Harry D. Dodge, chairman; 
Winthrop O. Coffin, vice-chairman ; George 
L. Horsford, Mrs. Susan B. Atkinson, Mrs. 
Susie T. Littlefield, Mrs. Frank W. Snow, 
Gayden W. Morrill, Mrs. M. BB. Fender- 
son, and William H. Plumer. 
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Detroit, Micu.—The final liquidation 
of the church debt, all bills paid, and a 
substantial balance in the treasury were 
announced. The illustrated lecture, “The 
Rise of Unitarianism in America,” was 
given. _The minister, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, in his report laid special stress 
on the value of the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, and commended the endeavor to in- 
crease the endowment of the church by 
securing additional endowment funds. 
The present endowment, consisting of the 
Thomas Palmer, Mrs. Thomas Palmer, 
Jesse Farwell, and Raphael Herman 
funds, totals $24,000. New trustees 
elected were John Bagley and Mrs. George 
W. Moran. 


Bernarpston, Mass.—The following 
officers were elected: Moderator, H. A. 
Lee; Parish Committee, Dr. H. W. Pierce, 
Everett Hale, Frank Putnam; secretary 
and treasurer, Frank O. Root; collector, 
William Wright; Music Committee, Mrs. 
Cc. 8. Barker, Mrs. N. J. Wyatt, and Fred 
Miller. 


Martporo, Mass.—Reports showed a 
prosperous year. Following were the 
results of the election: Parish Committee, 
Edward EB. Allen, Dr. E. H. Ellis, Mrs. 
O. H. Stevens, Mrs. Eugene P. Lawrence, 
and Howard Brigham; treasurer, Stanley 
Smith; clerk, William H. Witherbee; 
commissioner of the Gibbon Fund for 
three years, Robert P. Frye; trustee for 
three years, Irving Morse; auditors, Clif- 
ton Russel, John A. Frye, and Charles 
Holyoke. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The pulpit Com- 
mittee reported that Leon S. Pratt at 
Unity Home and Miss Elizabeth Sanger, 
parish secretary, who were engaged last 
year, took charge of most of the work 
that would devolve upon an assistant 
minister, and recommended that the So- 
ciety’s vote to obtain such a minister be 
rescinded. The Church School Commit- 
tee announced that the membership of 
the school was now 106, whereas in the 
spring of 1923 it was only fifty-six, de- 
clared that the value of the Laymen’s 
League church school institute on Star 
Island was increasingly evident, and rec- 
ommended that two delegates be sent the 
coming season. The Women’s Alliance 
reported the sending out of three libra- 
ries last year by the Cheerful Letter Com- 
mittee. The oldest organization of the 
church, the Sewing Circle, in its report 
quoted a letter of appreciation for its 
work which said that the Circle had 
saved the Community Welfare Fund hun- 
dreds of dollars. Resolutions were voted 
in recognition of the service of the late 
Allen W. Swan, organist of the church. 
Among officers and committees elected 
were: Assessors, George H. Batchelor, 
Harry ©. Robinson, John H. Clifford; 
treasurer and collector, James P. Fran- 
eis; clerk, David W. Beaman; Pulpit 
Committee, Mrs. Clifford P. Sherman, 
Ned A. Stanley, Mayhew R. Hitch, Miss 
Mary R. Prescott, Mrs. George H. Batch- 
elor, Albert G. Mason; Church School 
Committee, Mrs. Raymond H. Cook, Mrs. 
James A. Collins, Robert C. Saltmarsh. 


Brooktyn, N.Y. (Unity Church).— 
These trustees were elected: Mrs. Harry 
Stewart, Mrs. L. S. Holden, A. J. Bolton, 
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Miss Evelyn Hughan. At a later meet- 
ing of the trustees, the following officers 
were chosen: President, Robert Starr 
Allyn; treaSurer, William F. Galliers; 
clerk, Roger Thompson Butts. 


YonxKers, N.Y—Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., 
and Mrs. Theodore F. H. Meyer were 
elected trustees for three years, and 
Frank E. Ellis clerk for one year. The 
organizations of the church reported an 
active and efficient year of service. It 
was stated that the congregations were 
now double the size that they were six 
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years ago, when Rev. Hilary G. Richard- 
son became the minister. Notwithstand- 
ing considerable increase in expenses, the 
year closed with a balance in the treas- 
ury. The Chureh School report recalled 
that some of the teachers had attended 
a course of lectures on teaching given by 
a member of the Union Theological Ex- 
perimental School of Religion, and that 
classes for the discussion of religious edu- 
cation were held under direction of Mrs. 
Richardson. For continuing the study, 
a Parent-Teacher Association was organ- 
ized. 


“Liberal Orthodoxy” Will Not Do 


Mr. Adlard’s thoughts on a “Week of Religious Emphasis” 


HAT WAS THE RELIGION and 

what was the emphasis? Rev. Henry 
J. Adlard, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Des Moines, Iowa, asked this 
pertinent question after attending several 
of the meetings of that city’s recent 
“Week of Religious Emphasis.” De- 
scribed as the first experiment of its kind 
in any American city, this “week” im- 
pressed the New York World enough to 
send a special correspondent to the scene. 
The Unitarians had no part in the plans 
or the meetings. John R. Mott and Sher- 
wood Eddy were among the more promi- 
nent speakers. Mr. Adlard writes, in part, 
to THE REGISTER: 

“Tt has been, true to its mission, a con- 
certed effort to draw attention to religion 
as the paramount issue of life, and so 
far it is good. . . . There was much 
with which I found myself in hearty ac- 
cord: personal purity, straight dealing, 
following Jesus, denunciation of war, 
social injustice, racial animosity. Some 
of the invective was blistering and bitter. 
Again and again, ‘A whole gospel for thé 
whole of life’ was stressed. One won- 
dered if intelligence was a part of the 
whole of life, for time after time the 
mind was affronted. 

“Once more I was impressed with the 
extreme difficulties of liberal orthodoxy. 
I was forcibly struck with the fact that 
the ethical and spiritual message stressed 
—commonplaces of the liberal pulpit—had 
just as much essential value apart from 
their theological setting and conventional 
Christian framework. At so many points 
I wanted to ery aloud and ask what the 
general, ambiguous phrases meant, con- 
cretely applied. ‘Lifting Des Moines up 
to the throne of God’ is typical, or the 
statement of Dr. Mott, who, after showing 
in a few sentences the lack of all other 
religions in their aid to a drowning man, 
sa:d, ‘Jesus puts out his hand to pull him 
out of the water.’ 

‘War is no more hideous because Jesus 
was a man of peace. Neither are busi- 
ness ethics more imperative because Dr. 
Eddy prefaced an admirable address with 
a theological confession that included a 
phrase from the Nicene Creed. There is 
no strict relation between the two. 

“My last reflection is this: A clear-cut, 
frank, liberal religious message is more 
needed than ever. Perhaps such weeks 
will help it. If men are ever roused to 


think on religion they must come our 
way. There is no other if one faces all 
the facts. No questions were asked or 
invited although some might have yearned 
to know how they were to live the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Golden Rule. Surely 
some questions must have been thought, 
although in my judgment there was too 
much ‘talking down,’ and far too many 
assumptions. It was in fact not so much 
a Religious Life Emphasis Week, as it 
was a week’s emphasis on a fairly liberal 
orthodox interpretation of conventional 
Christianity.” 


Foreign Guests at the Chapel 


The preachers for the King’s Chapel 
week-day noon services at Boston, Mass., 
in the weeks after Haster will all be 
visitors from abroad who are coming to 
the United States to attend the meetings 
celebrating the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The services 
will be as usual on every day except Sat- 
urday,—musie, 12.15-12.25 p.m.; _ brief 
service and addresses, 12.25-12.50 p.m., ex- 
cept Monday, on which day there is an 
organ recital. The services are all broad- 
cast by Station WNAC (The Shepard 
Stores). After Easter, the. Wednesday 
vesper services will be discontinued for 
the rest of the present season. The 
preachers next week will be: Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Rev. J. Cyril 
Flower, of Cambridge, England. On 
Thursday, Rt. Rev. Nicholas Jozan, of 
Budapest, Unitarian suffragan bishop of 
Hungary, will preach. 


Editor to Address Ministers 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., April 13, at 11 a.m. 


John E. Pember of the Boston Herald will 
speak on ‘The Race Problem in America 
and Christianity’s Duty.” The meeting is 
open to the public. 


San Francisco, Catrr.—The congrega- 
tion of Temple Emanu-El are conducting 
services in the First Unitarian Church 
building during the erection of their new 
temple, 


- 
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_ Two Notable Sundays 
Ministers invited to consider uses of April 
19 and May 24 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has sent a letter 
to the ministers of the Unitarian Churches 
inviting them to consider the special uses 
of two forthcoming Sundays, April 19 and 
May 24. He says: : 

“On May 24, all the churches of th 
Unitarian Fellowship have been -invited 
by the Centenary Commission to join to- 
gether in the use of the special service 
prepared by the Commission in celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It is hoped that on 
that Sunday all of the churches will recog- 
nize their common origins and realize 
their united aims by the use of the same 
_order of service, and that all the ministers 
will emphasize the inheritances and tra- 
ditions of our communion and its prophetic 
significance in American life to-day. The 
actual birthday of the American and Brit- 
ish Associations falls on May 25. 

Dr. Eliot also suggests that ‘Sunday, 
April 19, the one hundred fiftieth an- 
niversary of the momentous skirmish at 
Lexington and of the fight at Concord 
Bridge, where “once the embattled farmers 
stood and fired the shot heard round the 
world,’ be used in churches for a patriotic 
service, emphasizing the principles of the 
founders of the Republic and pointing out 
“the way in which the spirit of American 
independence and the spirit of freedom in 
the American churches grew together.” 
Dr. Eliot says, “The Free Church and 
the Free State sprang from the same im- 
pulses and grew up together. 

-“The New England patriots of the 
Revolutionary period were in large meas- 
ure the ministers and members of the 
churches that later became Unitarian. 
Jonathan Mayhew, minister of the West 
Church in Boston,. and even in those 
early days recognized as a Unitarian, was 
the man who first visualized and embodied 
in public speech the hope of an independent 
American nation. Captain Parker, who 
commanded the Minute Men on Lexington 
Green on the fateful morning of April 19, 
1775, was the grandfather of Theodore 
Parker. His men all came from First 
Parish families. Colonel Barrett and 
Major Buttrick, who commanded the Con- 
cord Minute Men at the Bridge, and their 
associates, were members of the First 
Parish of Concord and the ancestors of 
families conspicuous in Unitarian annals. 
The minister of the Concord Church, who 
died a chaplain in the Revolutionary 
Army, was the father of Rev. William 
Emerson of the First Church in Boston, 
and the grandfather of Ralph Waldo 
Imerson. The Josiah Quincy in whose 
house was held the meeting where the 
organization of the American Unitarian 
Association was first discussed was the 
son of Josiah Quincy, the patriot of the 
Revolution. Colonel Prescott, who com- 
manded in the redoubt at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775, was the 
ancestor of a useful and distinguished 
Unitarian family. General Israel Putnam, 
who was the ranking officer at Bunker 
Hill, was the leading layman of the church 
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in his home town of Brooklyn, Conn., 
which later became Unitarian, and the 
American Unitarian Association holds 
to-day the Israel Putnam Fund which is 
his memorial. Three of the committee of 
five who drafted the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, were then 
or afterwards known as Unitarians.” 


Personals 


Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Erie, Pa., con- 
tributes a daily signed column in the Erie 
Dispatch-H erald. 


Miss Grace Pease and Miss Belle Smith 
have been appointed historians of the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


William A. Key, eldest son of Rev. W. S. 
Key of Winthrop, Mass., was recently re- 
elected for the eleventh successive time 
town clerk of Pembroke, Mass. He is 
also a member of the Board of Selectmen 
and has held other town offices for the 
past several years. 


Clifton H. Baker and Horton Page have 
been chosen to represent the Wollaston, 
Mass., Laymen’s League chapter on the 
advisory committee for the forthcoming 
tercentenary celebration of the city of 
Quincy, Mass., of which Wollaston is a 
district. 


H. G. Creel, Jr., a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Omaha, Neb., has 
entered the Meadville Theological School. 


While on a vacation in the Middle 
West, Rev. A. N. Kaucher, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Templeton, 
Mass., accepted invitations to speak in 
the Woodington, Ohio, Christian Church 
and the Union City, Ind., Presbyterian 
Church, in communities where Unitarian- 
ism is relatively unknown. Mrs. Kaucher 
spoke to the women of the United Breth- 
ren Church in Union City on the work of 
the Templeton Alliance. 


William A. Hacker of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., was one 
of the committee receiving the Commu- 
nity Fund first prize for the best sugges- 
tion for improving the work and methods 
of the Fund. 


Other Unitarian laymen successful in 
recent Massachusetts town meeting elec- 
tions ‘were Chester G. Clarke, voted to 
the Board of Selectmen of Wellesley, and 
Sumner W. Shepherd, re-elected treasurer 
of Wellesley. 


Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, recently called 
to the First Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
Ill., will be one of the speakers at the 
Disciples Congress, to be held in Chica- 
go, April 27-30. 


Sir Galahad Pageant to be Given 


The Easter pageant, “The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad,” will be given at the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., on Eas- 
ter Sunday, April 12, at 8 p.m.. No 
tickets will be necessary for admission. 
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Centenary is Observed 
by Meadville Conference 


VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


Churches of the Meadville District 
which were heard from at the Conference 
on March 22-24 at Jamestown, N.Y., testi- 
fied to flourishing church life and to 
mutually happy relations between| the 


- ministers of the Conference and their con- 


gregations. The First Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., rejoices in the work of its new 
assistant minister, Rev. A. R. Bartholo- 
mew, while the conference sermon of Dr. 
L. Walter Mason was evidence of his own 
power as a preacher. The charm of his 
personality helped further to explain the 
steady growth and vigorous life he was 
able to report for the church of which 
he has now been minister for twenty-five 
years. Dr. Mason is the new president of 
the Conference. 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, N.Y., 
emphasized the profound impression left 
upon the life of his church by the mission 
conducted by Rey. Miles Hanson. Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth praised highly the 
work of Rey. DuBois LeFevre, new min- 
ister of the Independent Congregational 
Chureh of Meadville, Pa. The Cleveland, 
Ohio, Church, of which Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton is minister and Miss Gertrude 
Taft parish assistant, reported congrega- 
tions approaching six hundred every Sun- 
day morning, far exceeding the ordinary 
seating capacity of the church, and re- 
ported also effectively organized church 
school and social groups. Frank B. Steele 
reported the continuing success of the 
work of Rey. Richard W. Boynton, the 
senior minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N.Y., and the satisfac- 
tion of the church in the addition to its 
staff of Miss Margaret Boynton as direc- 
tor of religious education, of myself as 
junior minister, and of Miss Florence 
Fitts as the church secretary. 

The influence of the shoals and the good 
work of the national Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union headquarters were evident 
in the spirit of the meetings of the young 
people. Miss Boynton and Miss Ruthanna 
Anderson, both national officers, were of 
especial assistance in the formulation of 
plans. The business meeting of the Stu- 
dent Federation of Religious Liberals 
was finely conducted by the retiring presi- 
dent, Miss Barbara Brown of Buffalo. 
The Federation looks forward to a year of 
large activity under the leadership of its 
new officers. A contest among the socie- 
ties of the Federation, and a summer con- 
ference in the neighborhood of Cleveland 
are important plans. The address of Rey. 
Alfred E. Randall of the Jamestown Con- 
gregational Church at the young people's 
mass meeting was much appreciated. 
Edwin Wilson of the Theological School, 
president of the Federation, also ad- 
dressed the mass meeting. Miss Boynton 
presided. - 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese addressed the Lay- 
men’s League luncheon meeting Monday 
noon on “Liberal Fundamentals,’ These 
fundamentals, said Dr. Reese, are “the 
authority of evidence, the supremacy of 
intelligence, the validity of freedom, the 
leadership of the competent, and the com- 
monwealth of man.” 
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At the centenary service Monday eve- 
ning, Dr. Swift read as the Scripture les- 
son a Unitarianized version of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which deserves wide circulation. At the 
same service, Rev. R. Nicol Cross of Lon- 
don, England, told the story of “One Hun- 
dred Years of British Unitarianism,” and 
Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
School recounted ‘The Contributions of the 
Radicals to Unitarianism during the Past 
Century.” On Monday afternoon, Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher addressed the Alliance 
members and ministers with her usual 
charm and moving power. The Alliances 
of the District received high praise at 
the business meeting on Monday morning, 
and I understand that the business meet- 
ing of the Associate Alliance of the Dis- 
trict was a great success. On Tuesday 
morning, Dr. George Reid Andrews, secre- 
tary of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, delivered a masterly address, stress- 
ing the importance of church schools and 
of sound methods in religious education. 
This, Dr. Andrews said, was his first ap- 
pearance before a Unitarian audience. 
He deserves to be heard before Unitarian 
audiences as often as his presence can 
be secured. Especially large congregations 
were present for the services Sunday and 
Monday evenings and my record shall not 
close without mention of the cantata, very 
acceptably sung by the Jamestown church 
ehoir. 

“What does this Conference remind you 
of?” asked Miss Sundholm of Jamestown, 
whom I had first met upon Star Island. 

“The Shoals,” I answered correctly. 


He Tuned in from Ireland 


“Tt may interest you to know that 1 
am listening to your service here in Ire- 
land, about one a.m.,” wrote T. P. Allen 
from Belfast, of a service conducted by 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Schenectady, N.Y., and 
broadeast from station WGY. Mr. Allen 
described the service and related that he 
listened to the sermon until a local spark 
station interfered. ‘“I am writing this,” 
he said, “to let you know how much I 
enjoyed what I did hear, and to show you 
the widespread influence of your words 
and service. I did not get your name or 
the name of the church or station, but I 
believe it to be WGY and am asking them 
to forward this to you.” 


They Gather “Harvest of Youth” 


One way in which British Unitarian 
churches are signalizing the centenary 
year is an ingathering of youth.. This 
“Harvest of Youth” was suggested by the 
Inquirer, British Unitarian weekly, which 
asked the churches to make an earnest 
and spirited appeal to the younger people 
to enroll themselves in the congregation. 
The Inquirer will list all the names of 
these new members together with the 
names of all youth enrolled since June 1, 
1924. With this “harvest” raised by the 
churches in the final year of the first cen- 
tury, this journal will include the num- 
ber of youthful adherents added during 
the two previous years. The entire rec- 
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ord, when completed, will be bound in an 
appropriate book—a “Roll of Honor of 
the Living’—to be kept at the head- 
quarters of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Able Leaders Will Lecture 
in Harvard Visitation Week 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, and Rey. J. Cyril 
Flower, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Cambridge, England, are among the 
speakers for Visitation Week at the The- 
ological School in Harvard University, 
April 14-16. Dr. Eliot will give the clos- 
ing address on Thursday afternoon, April 
16, on “The New England Ministry, Past 
and Future”; and Mr. Flower is scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon with an address on 
“The Outlook for the Churehes of the 
Free Spirit.” 

The Southworth Lectures will be given 
Tuesday and Wednesday by Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, author and professor of philosophy 
in Haverford College, on ‘‘Mysticism and 
Asceticism,” and “Mysticism and Organi- 
zation.” Dr. Edgar 8S. Brightman, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, will deliver 
the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality, 
Wednesday evening. Prof. Lewis Hodous, 
secretary of the Kennedy School of 
Missions, will be the Hyde Lecturer, 
speaking Wednesday afternoon on ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and the Far East.” Hollis R. 
Bailey, a member of the Massachusetts 
Bar, will give the Dudleian Lecture, on 
“The Puritan Clergy,’ just before Dr. 
Eliot’s address. Discussion conferences 
on “Co-operation between Theological 
Schools and the Local Churches” will be 
led by Prof. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., director 
of Field Work, Union Theological Semi- 
nary and on “Pastoral Care and the Newer 
Psychology,” by Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, 
professor of psychiatry in Harvard a 
versity. 


Poem Dedicated to Mr. Pease 


Vachel -Lindsey contributes to a recent 
issue of the New Republic a poem dedi- 
cated to Rey. Charles Pease, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Spokane, Wash. 
It is entitled “These are the Young,” and 
it depicts in mystic and colorful dialogue 
the spirit of unrest and daring in the 
awakened youth of to-day. The questioner 
does not understand these new boys and 
girls, “climbing great Sun Mountain,” and 
the recurring answer is thus amplified 
in the final stanza: 


“This is a chosen people, 

This is a separate race, 

Speaking an alien tongue— 

These are the darlings of my heart, 
These are the young.” 


Mr. Carlin Resigns at Alton, Ill. 


Rev. Charles Russell Carlin has resigned 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Alton, Ill, the resignation to take ef- 
fect April 30. Mr. Carlin has been in 
Alton five years, during which time the 
membership of the church has increased 

thirty per cent. 
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Mrs. Mary E. Shaw Dies 


Mrs. Mary BE. Shaw, aged seventy-three 
years, died at her home in Ashby, Mass., 
on March 26. She was the widow of Rev. 
George S. Shaw, who was minister of the 
First Parish Chureh in Ashby forty years, 
from 1868 to 1908. 


Charter for League at Salem, Ore. 


A charter has been issued to a newly 
formed chapter of the Laymen’s League 
at Salem, Ore., which recently organized 
with ten charter members. The presi- 
dent is Maj. Miles H. McKey, assistant 
attorney general. of Oregon; the _vice- 
president is Guy O. Smith; and John 
Goebel is secretary and treasurer. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
. week. Rate card furnished on request. 


UNITARIAN MINISTER desires a pulpit gown 
in good condition. Height, 5 feet, 8 inches. 
Please reply, giving details, to C-84, Tom CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—Frock coat. Made in London. 
Size 40. Worn only a few times. Sent on 
approval to responsible person. Reply to C-81, 
CHRISTIAN RuGISTER Office. 


TO RENT 


TO RENT in Arlington—8-room house with 
garage, from May first for 6 months. Address 
C-83, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace. 
telephone, spring: water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M.R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER (Unitarian), twenty years’ 
executive experience, seeks position as Director 
of Community Work, Superintendent of Insti- 
tution, or Superintendent of Hospital governed 
by a Liberal Board of Trustees. Is about to 
complete a three years’ contract which he con- 
siders inadvisable to renew, as community and 
present board are hostile to those of Liberal 
faith. Services available August 1. 


wi 


CAMPS 


KEEBEC—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, ‘Me. 
Christian leadership. Happy companions. Both 
fresh and salt water. Life a boy likes best. 


Moderate rates. Self-help. Booklet. July 1 
to Aug. 31. Rey. C. L. Stnvens, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 


RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 

BHlectricity and massage if ant iddeens 
until May 15, BLhancnn Dunnus, M.D., —— 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ‘ 
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Last Meeting of General Conference 
Sessions are scheduled for Cleveland, Ohio, October 13-15 


The thirty-first meeting of the General 
Conference will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 13, 14, and 15. The meet- 
ings will mark the close of the separate 
existence of the General Conference and 
its merging with the reorganized Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. The program 
is being prepared by a joint committee of 
the General Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The committee on program and arrange- 
ments for the Conference is made up of 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, of Montreal, P.Q., 
chairman, Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Wes- 
ton, Mass., Dr. Frank Dean of Rochester, 
N.Y., representing the General Confer- 
ence, and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Kenneth McDougall of 
Boston, Mass., representing the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The commit- 
tee has held frequent meetings and has 
the general outline of the program well 
in hand. The Conference will begin on 
Tuesday afternoon and close with a final 
session on Thursday evening. 

Special features will be the telling of 
the history of the Conference, and ad- 
dresses with discussions on “Unitarian 
Opportunities in the New Century.” 
Group meetings will consider these topics: 
“Religion at Home,” “Religion in Life,” 
“The Minister as Professional Helper and 
Advisor,” “Religion and Society,” and 


“Religion and the World of Nations.” 
Three luncheons, one for the ministers, 
one for the Alliance, and another for the 
Laymen’s League are planned. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
delegates to the Conference to live in a 
number of comfortable apartment hotels. 
These hotels are within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Cleveland church and near 
the beautiful Wade Park. The rates at 
these apartment hotels will be from $2.50 
to $4 per day, European plan. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The First Unitarian 
Church recently instituted a question-and- 
answer period as a part of the morning 
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service. Written questions only are con- 
sidered. They are placed in the collec- 
tion plate, in the special question box, or 
mailed to the minister, and are answered 
the Sunday following their receipt. 


Rev. George T. Ashley Resigns 


Rey. George T. Ashley has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Wichita, Kan., and the resig- 
nation has been accepted to take. effect 
about May 1. During his seven years in 
Wichita, the membership of this church 
has made a net increase of more than 
150 per cent. 


We are not going to enrich our action 
by the poverty of our _ thought. A 
skimmed theology will not produce a more 
intimate philanthropy.—J. H. Jowett. 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 

Alabaster 

Majolica 
am) 


BREWER & CO. - 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 
ps Handbags and Scarfs 

Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
56 FRONT ST. - 


CHINA 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


— Reliability and 
_ Fair Dealing 


Upon these good sound principles was this business founded many years 
ago—and by a strict observance of them has it grown to its present 
position of New England’s greatest retail establishment. It is a fixed 
policy of this house that all merchandise sold here shall be thoroughly 
dependable and worthy; that prices shall ever be fair and reasonable; that 
complete and unquestioned satisfaction shall be the outcome of every trans- 
action with its patrons. Such is the policy now; such it has been in the 


past; such it shall be in the future. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


—A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION— 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I hold that when 
we climb to heaven 
"Tis on the rounds 


of love to men. 
WHITTIER 


f 
Optimism 
(Continucd from page 342) 


mightier unfolding. It is one with the 
sweep of the stars. 

That is why men, puny as they seem, 
have continually met, and can meet, the 
challenge of an inexorable and apparently 
‘hostile environment. They have recog- 
nized their birthright. They compel what- 
ever befalls to bring out the virile fiber 
and quiet nobility which belong to them 
as an outcome of the unmeasured vital 
energy inherent in all that is. They have 
learned confidently to trust. and obey its 
urge toward finer expression. Head winds 


are good for royal sails. 


Conferences to Meet 


The Central California Conference will 
meet in Palo Alto, Calif., April 17, 18, 
and 19. The Channing Conference is 
scheduled for April 19 at the First Church 
in Providence, R.I., and the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference for the following Sun- 
day, April 26, with the First Unitarian 
Church, Belmont, Mass. The Western 
Conference meetings will be held at To- 
ledo, Ohio, May 4 and 5. 


W. L. W. Field Nominated 


Charles O. Richardson, Secretary of the 
nominating committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, announces that the 
committee places in nomination William 
I.. W. Field of Milton, Mass., as a direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian Association 
for a term of three years. This nomina- 
tion fills the vacancy caused by the with- 
drawal of the name of Rev. W. G. Eliot 
of Portland, Ore. 


Short History of B. F. U. A. 


The story of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association is told in a pam- 
phlet recently issued by order of the As- 
sociation’s Executive Committee. It is 
entitled “One Hundred Years, 1825-1925,” 
and may be had from the Secretary, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Mr. Merrill at Evening Alliance 


Rey. Boynton Merrill, associate minister 
with Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old 
South Church, Boston, Mass., is to speak 
on “The Garden of Golgotha,” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston, to be held in the Bulfinch 
Place Church on Thursday, April 9. Sup- 
per, served at 6 p.m., will be followed by 
reports and the election of officers and 
the address. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vick-Preswwent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S> Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, SAN Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keuiey, Headmaster 
AnpDover, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Ti X J 
reasurer. He ater 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Educaticn, and Field Secretaries for Church 


Schoo] Organizatlon. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locgs, President. E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Boston. 

adults in 

science. 


A Centre for the education of youth and 
handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic 


physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship. és 
Cuartes L, DeNormanpis, President 
Freperick J. Souue, Director 


Brewster, Mass.—The Men’s Club of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) Church led 
in the raising of funds to conduct a 
thorough survey of the schools of Brews- 


ter. The survey is being made under 
supervision of the Cape Cod Chamber of 
Commerce. At the end of its first year, 
this club enrolls forty-six members. 
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Taking 
Our 
Religion 


Seriously 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


All systems of religious thought, whether backward-looking or 
forward-looking, prosper only as they are upheld and financed by 
enthusiastic, determined and self-sacrificing men and women. It 

_ is this, and this only, that makes a “forward-looking” faith an agency 
for ““forward-moving.” The churches of the Free Faith, through the 
American Unitarian Association, can put their ideals into practice 

_ only as it receives the substantial support of those who believe that 
it has a distinct and definite work to do in the world. 


During the last three years there has been a gain of more than forty 
per cent. in church membership, and while as Unitarians we have 
never prided ourselves on numerical strength, this does justify the 
belief that many are ready and waiting for the liberating word. 


Easter is an awakening time, a season of new life and new hope. Shall 
this awakening be a return to the “faith once delivered”’ or to a religion 
of the emancipated mind and heart? Uhnitarians are interested in 
the kind of churches which are to be planted in the second century 
of their organization. They will, according to their means, invest 
in the establishment of those churches that most accord with the 
saving ideals of democracy. 


On Easter Sunday Let Us Double 
Our Offering to the Association ! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 
HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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} “a ones tama. 
PLEASAN? Kite 


Circus Man: 
-——shoot him on the spot!” Guard: 
spot?”’—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


“Which 


“Call the manager. This is a bad egg.” 
Waiter: “I wouldn’t if I were you, sir. 
So’s he.’”—Harvard Lampoon. 


“What about these socks?’ “They are 
good socks.” “But what mileage do you 
guarantee ?’—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


Gone is the good old time of the chanty: 
As we can never foretell 
What joys may await us on Monday, 
In order to start the week well 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


Old Lady (visiting State Prison): “I 
Suppose, my poor man, it was poverty 
brought you to this.” Counterfeiter: “On 
the contrary, mum, I was just coining 
money.”—New Haven Register. 


The children were at play in the nursery. 
“Don’t you wish you were a bird and 
could fiy?”’ suggested Beryl. “I’d much 
rather be an elephant and squirt water 
down my nose,” answered her brother.— 
London Morning Post. 


“You look all in, Ned. Didn’t you sleep 
well?” “No! my roommate and I suffer 
from alternate insomnia.” “Alternate in- 
somnia? What's that?” “Why, which- 
ever of us gets to sleep first keeps the 
other awake.’—Brown Jug. 


Recently an American who has often 
appeared as a banquet speaker defined the 
American banquet as an affair where a 
speaker first eats a lot of food he doesn’t 
want and then proceeds to talk about 
something he doesn’t understand to a 
crowd of people who don’t want to hear 
him.—Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 


“So you attend the moral philosophy 
class,” said the learned professor to a 
student. “Yes.” “Well, you doubtless 
have heard lectures on various subjects. 
Did you ever hear one on cause and 
effect?” “Yes.” “Does an effect ever go be- 
fore a cause?” “Yes.” “Give me an 
instance.’ “A wheelbarrow.” 


Once Massenet was compelled to listen 
to a youthful prodigy, and to give his 
opinion. “You have talent,” he said to 
the little pianist, “and with proper dili- 
gence and perseverance you ought to be 
able to—”’ “Oh, I would love to compose, 
too,” interrupted the prodigy; “how shall 
I set about it?’ “You will have to learn 
a great deal more and become older.” 
“But you composed when you were thir- 
teen.” “Yes,” acknowledged Massenet, 
“but I didn’t ask any one how to do it.”— 
Musical Courier. 


Two Highland farmers met on their 
way to church and one said: “Mon, I 
was wonderin’ what ye will be askin’ 
for yon bit sheep over at your steadin’?”’ 
“Mon,” replied the other, “ I was thinkin’ 
I wad be wantin’ fifty shillings for that 
sheep.” “I will take it at that,” said the 
first, “but, oh, mon, I am awfu’ surprised 
at you doin’ business on the Sawbath.” 
“Business!” exclaimed the other. “Mon, 
sellin’ a sheep like that for fifty shillin’s 
is not business at all; it’s just charity.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman, 


“The leopard has escaped 


= 


pad i 
ink UNITAMLAN SERVICE 
* PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensiolis for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. — 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, 


Verbatim Report Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language | JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


UNITARIAN VISITORS | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Rss following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
‘ BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
| BB. py aac minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
Rot 
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EASTER FOOTWEAR 


Shoes for street or afternoon; slippers 
for formal wear. White, sport or dress 
shoes for summer—all the new patterns 
are here. They are smarter than smart. 


HOSIERY VALUES 


Three pairs of regular $2.50 chiffons— 
specially priced and boxed at $6.50. 


Three pairs of regular $1.95 silks— 
special guarantee Salata 


at $5. 00. 


47 Temple Place : 414 Boylston Street 


‘THAYER 
McNEIL 


COMPANY 
Please mention The Christian Register 
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SCHOOLS 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; 

College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON . 
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In Ye Number 
Editorials . 


Correspondence 


Prays for America Catholic; Latin, Not Catholic; 
Tribute to Young People: Joel Metcalf’s Fame 
Free Thinkers and Unitarians; A Plea for the 
Old New England Country "Meeting-houses; 
The Civil War; A Committee’s Thanks . . 


Original and Selected 


The Best is Not Like the Worst, by S. I. 
Tonjoroff . 

Living the Immortal Life: An Easter Sermon, 
by Augustus P. Reccord . : 

Turning Together into the New Century 

Youth’s Hidden Treasure: An Address, By Helen 
Fordham Webster . on ee 

They Plan a Real Church ‘Home ; 

“Liberal Orthodoxy”’ Will Not Do 


Religion Around the World 344 
New Books 
The Sanity of H. G. Wells; Another Picture 
Book, by Hubert C. Herring; Books. . . . 348 
Our Children 


On the Trail of the Easter Egg, by Frances 
Margaret Fox . : 

Peggy Parker's April First Surprise, by Minnie 
Leona Upton .. 


Poetry 
cei, by Edward A. Church . . 
He Talks with His Own, by Richard LeGallienne 
The Moods of Spring, by Hila Helen Small; 
Benediction, by Molly Anderson Haley . . 
The Best Kind, by Marjorie Dillon . 
Spring’s Babies, by Emma Florence Bush’ 


Church Notes . 
Pleasantries 


Church Announcements 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at nae A.M. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder, 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH ra 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Stree 
Minot Simons,’-D.D., minister. 10 a.m., 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. A.M., 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Daily half-hour Lenten Sery- 
ice 12.20 p.m. to 12.50 p.m. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), ee and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold DB. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, DD. minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond e 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Mr. Speight, 
April 12, Baster Sunday, 11 A.M. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


4.30 P.M. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
Synonymous with 
QUALITY 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


hurch, school or 
ee 


